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Winter 
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Tribute to Ovaltine | 
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Ski-ing in the Arctic. Comdr. and 
Mrs. Douglas Dixon in the per 44 
dress of the New Sirkas tri 

On the left, Mrs. Dixor 

Lapp guide are seen enjoy 

‘O% altine’ round the 











re his book, “‘A Sail to Lapland,’ Comdr. 
Dixon writes: ‘* For sea and for the Arctic 
winter, large supplies of ‘ Ovaltine ’ are next 


to the blood of life.”’ 


In the long winter which Comdr. and Mrs. 
Dixon spent in Lapland, they found * Oval- 
tine’ invaluable. ‘* One day,"” he writes to 
the proprietors of * Ovaltine,’ ‘we were 
rejoining our Lapp hosts in the mountains. 
The snow was young and treacherous, the 
river ice uncertain, ski-ing conditions were 
the worst possible. Hjalmar (our guide) 
was nearly as whacked as we were. Five kilo- 
metres to go and no strength to move... . 
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OVALTINE 


for Health, Strength & Endurance ' L 1 


‘| know of no better insurance in such cir- 
cumstances than * Ovaltine’ to supply the 
extra strength that means so much and to 
clear tired and clouded judgment.” 


Such an experience is typical of many great 
feats of endurance in which * Ovaltine’ has 
played an outstanding part. Famous ex- 
plorers and mountaineers, record-breakers 
on land, on water and in the air have con- 
fidently relied on * Ovaltine" to build up 
strength and maintain stamina and vitality. 


In countless thousands of homes, too, 
‘Ovaltine’ stands supreme as a_health- 
giving, delicious tonic food beverage. 
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BLINDNESS 


To most of us possible blindness means many things, 
but it is next door to tragedy when it includes the 


of she ONLY FIV loss of cesta as it does in most of the cases 
PORTABLE of threatened blindness at 
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made in the To operate successfully in such cases is surely to 
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on an Orient Cruise 


There is happiness in the friendly atmosphere 
of an Orient Line Cruise and in the varied 
interests and the new friendships which it 
offers. 


1! CRUISES — Ist CLASS ONLY 
By ORCADES and ORION (23,500 tons), from 
APRIL to AUGUST, to the MEDITERRANEAN, 
ADRIATIC, EGYPT, NORWAY and the BALTIC. 

Fares from 22 GNS. 
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SEPTEMBER to the MEDITERRANEAN, 
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HE seizure of Memel by Herr Hitler, in cynical violation 

of his declaration of last September, and apparently 
under threat of the bombing of the Lithuanian capital if 
Lithuania refused compliance, adds little to the gravity of a 
situation so grave already that this latest outrage takes 
a relatively secondary place. Memel, unlike Bohemia and 
Moravia, was till 1918 part of Germany and has been Ger- 
man in race and sympathy ever since. It was detached from 
the Reich and attached to Lithuania under a special statute, 
as Danzig was to Poland, in order that Lithuania might have 
aport on the Baltic. While, therefore, the seizure of Memel, 
whose population had been well indoctrinated with Nazism 
in preparation, is one more example of the ruthless exercise 
of a brutal militarism against a small and defenceless country 
—with the sinister secret police in the vanguard of the occu- 








pation—it is in a different category from the destruction of 
Czecho-Slovakia. The effect of the stroke is to bring the 
German advance nearer to Russia and to encircle Poland 
still further. It may dispose Colonel Beck to return a more 
satisfactory answer to the British Government’s proposals for 
a defensive pact ; but in that connexion Poland’s difficulties 
must be recognised. She is completely exposed geographic- 
ally to German attack, and unless the British plan gives her 
a more definite assurance than it is reported to do of full 
military assistance if she is invaded she may well hesitate to 
take a step which Germany would inevitably treat as a hostile 


act. 
* * * * 


The Danger to Rumania 

The open seizure of Bohemia and Moravia, and the veiled 
seizure of Slovakia, by Germany inevitably focused attention 
on Rumania, and alarm regarding that country’s lot 
was accentuated by reports widely published at the week- 
end that a German ultimatum had been delivered at 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Bucharest calling on Rumania to sell the whole of her exports 
—including, of course, primarily oil—to Germany, on 
a barter basis, and to dismantle certain of her industrial con- 
cerns and rely on Germany to supply her with the goods 
they had hitherto produced. It is clear that the report went 
beyond the facts, though a South-Eastern European State 
may be forgiven for discerning little difference between a 
German proposal and a German ultimatum at the present 
time. But alarm in Rumania itself was great, and it was 
largely responsible for the initiative taken by Great Britain 
in proposing a defensive pact whose signatories would join 
in opposing by all means in their power a German military 
advance beyond the western frontiers of Poland, Rumania 
and Jugoslavia. Much depends on the attitude of Russia, 
whose reply that a nine-Power conference should at once be 
called did not completely commend itself to Lord Halifax, 
on the ground that delay and possible disagreement would be 
involved, and that what was needed was an immediate 
declaration. Unfortunately the immediate declaration has 
not materialised at the time of writing. If it does a con- 
ference will still be necessary, and the sooner it can assemble 
the better. 


* * * * 


President Lebrun in London 

The visit of President Lebrun to this country has come 
at a moment so appropriate as almost to seem providential ; 
for there was never a time when France and Great Britain 
were more utterly dependent on each other’s friendship and 
assistance. The enthusiasm with which the London crowds 
have greeted their two guests has admirably expressed the 
genuine and unforced friendship which this country bears to 
France. When dictators visit each other, there is more 
material prodigality than popular enthusiasm in their recep- 
tion ; the reverse is true of the visit of the French President. 
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Indeed it is almost too true ; for certainly the decorations dis- 
played by London on this occasion bear no comparison, in 
beauty or splendour, with the preparations made by Paris for 
the visit of the King and Queen. But the warmth of 
London’s reception left nothing to be wished ; and President 
Lebrun has the honour of being the first head of a foreign 
State to appear on the balcony of Buckingham Palace. The 
Entente was never more cordial than at the present moment. 
The President’s visit has the practical advantage of providing 
an opportunity for direct contact and discussion between the 
two Foreign Ministers, M. Georges Bonnet and Lord 
Halifax ; and no doubt should be left in M. Bonnet’s mind 
of the course which the British public desires and expects 
‘o see the common policy of the two countries take. 
* * * * 
M. Daladier’s Special Powers 
M. Daladier cannot be congratulated on his handling of 
the situation created in France by the present crisis. The 
fundamental desire of the French people, in face of the 
present danger, is for a genuinely National Government, 
which might legitimately demand special powers but would 
hardly need them, as the Chamber would not oppose any 
measures designed to increase French security. M. Daladier, 
however, has demanded and received the special powers, but 
in the debate in the Chamber he refused to discuss his past 
policy, or to make any concessions to his critics and oppon- 
ents, and thereby prevented any rallying of forces around his 
Government, which in fact is suspected of exploiting the 
situation for its own ends. Confidence in the sincerity of the 
Government is not increased by the conduct of the Foreign 
Minister, M. Georges Bonnet. In the course of a year he 
has only made one statement to the Chamber ; last Saturday, 
though the policy he has consistently advocated is in ruins, he 
did not feel called upon to justify or explain himself. In the 
course of the debate he was accused by M. de Kerillis of 
suppressing information of German troop concentrations on 
the Czech frontier, received by the Quai D’Orsay on March 
6th. M. Bonnet asserted that the information did not arrive 
ull March 11th, and he immediately discussed it with the 
British Government, which therefore must have been aware 
of the danger threatening Prague. This is wholly incon- 
sistent with any statement made by British Ministers. 
* * * * 
M. Daladier’s Decrees 
The decrees issued by M. Daladier immediately his new 
powers were granted provide for a strengthening of national 
defence, an increase in armaments production, and economies 
to offset the added strain on the national finances. The 
economies are to be obtained chiefly by decreasing recruit- 
ment for the civil service and a general tightening of 
Treasury control. Increased production is secured by estab- 
lishing a working week of 60 hours or even longer in the 
defence industries, priority for orders from the Defence 
Ministries, and a strict regulation of labour. The military 
decrees increase the cadres of the standing army on which 
units are built up in event of war and enlarge and improve 
the A.R.P. services. The decrees have been well received by 
the public, which recognises their urgent necessity ; but the 
industrial mobilisation and labour regulation they involve 
make it all the more regrettable that M. Daladier will make 
ne concession to the Left or the groups around M. 
Herriot. This uneasiness is increased by rumours of a 
renewed demand, by Ministers and ex-Ministers who have 
had great influence with M. Daladier, that France should 
abandon Eastern Europe to Herr Hitler. 
* * * * 


American Reactions 


The reactions of the United States to the events of the 
past ten days in Europe are of far-reaching importance. In 


the main they are as might be expected. Public opinion as 
a whole is bitterly and increasingly anti-Nazi, but the per- 
petual fear of being involved in a European quarrel operates 
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still to make the voter and the Congressman something of 

drag on the administration. The State Department, nb 
in close concert with the President, has been Prompt anj 
terse in its communications with Germany. The Under. 
Secretary of State declared pointedly on Friday tha the 
Government of the United States “ cannot refrain from 
making known this country’s condemnation of the acts Which 
have resulted in the temporary extinguishment of a free and 
independent people,” an utterance which prepared the wa 
for the intimation formally conveyed to the German Charg 
d’Affaires on Monday that the United States “dogs tw 
recognise that any legal basis exists” for the new Status of 
Czecho-Slovakia as indicated by Germany. Meanwhik 
products from the annexed area were at once subjected, lik 
goods from Germany, to the highest tariff scale, and in add. 
tion a 25 per cent. countervailing duty is to be levied as from 
April 22nd on all subsidised German imports, which means 
almost all German imports. The fate of the Administration’ 
attempt to relax the provisions of the Neutrality Act s9 x 
to remove the danger of its preventing the supply of muni. 
tions to the democracies is doubtful, but in the event gf 
actual war it is certain that America would give this county 
and France every material support in her power, short~ip 
the first instance—of actually going to war herself. 


* * * * 


Palestine: An Adjournment 

The British Government’s proposals have now been re 
jected by the Arab and the Jewish delegations to th 
Palestine Conference, which has come to an end. The pro- 
posals provided for the establishment of an _ independent 
Palestine after a transitional period of ten years. Jews and 
Arabs would first be nominated to Executive and Advisory 
Councils, then elected, in proportion to population, toa 
Legislative Assembly, and finally entrusted with control of 
all Government departments ; independence would follow the 
last of these stages, during which it might be expected that 
satisfactory working relations would be established between 
Jews and Arabs. The Arabs rejected the pian because they 
believe that Jewish co-operation would not be forthcoming, 
and because they object even to restricted Jewish immigra- 
tion and land purchases, which the proposals provide for. 
The Jews object still more vigorously, on the ground that it 
will leave them permanently as a minority in Palestine. The 
Government was expected to announce its definitive policy 
on the future of Palestine immediately after ‘the breakdown 
of the Conference, but the international situation may cause 
some delay. Meanwhile historical research continues. The 
publication of the Hogarth conversations with King Hussein 
in 1918 has been followed by a White Paper containing the 
result of the Arab-British discussions of the McMahon cor- 
respondence ; but all that results is agreement as to the 
existence of ambiguity, and disagreement as to the extent 
of it. 

* * * * 


Lancashire and India 


Any news that promises assistance to Lancashire is wel- 
come, for the drop in cotton exports has gone to alarming 
lengths. The new trade agreement with India which was 
signed this week and which is to replace the Ottawa Agree- 
ment makes large concessions in favour of cotton goods. 
Duties on United Kingdom cotton piece-goods are to be 
reduced in the first year from 20 per cent. to 15 per cent. 
ad valorem, and on printed goass from 25 per cent. to 172 
per cent. with proportionate reductions on grey goods. After 
the first year the duties to be imposed on cotton piece-goods 
from this country will depend on the volume of our exports 
of such goods to India and on the quantity of Indian raw 
cotton which we import. If our imports of cotton reach 
the stipulated figures our exports of cotton piece-goods to 
India will not incur any increase in duties until they surpass 
an annual total of 500,000,000 yards. That is roughly twice 
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gmount which was exported in the last twelve months. 
long negotiations (which have taken nearly three years) 

4 not have made any agreement possible unless many 
re tariff preferences accorded by India to United Kingdom 
oods at Ottawa had been dropped ; this is being done now 
B the case of many goods, of which rubber, hardware, 
irl and paper goods, chemicals, iron and steel pipes 
ind ale and beer are the chief. The concessions which have 
sow been obtained for cotton goods should help to restore 
the balance and the arrangement has naturally been received 
with satisfaction in Lancashire, as affording some relief in 


her distresses. 
x * * * 


Germany’s Economic Position 

A remarkable account of Germany's economic position by 
Dr. Brinckmann, till recently Dr. Funk’s assistant at the 
Reichsbank, was published last week by the Agence Econo- 
mique et Financiere, which guarantees its authenticity. In 
a recent speech to party officials at Cologne, Dr. Brinck- 
mann said that, despite the acute shortage of foreign ex- 
change, wages had to be paid in foreign currency to 300,000 
imported workers, owing to the scarcity of agricultural 
labour. German steel production cannot be maintained ; 
yet last year it was 1,500,000 tons below consumption. The 
difference was made up by imports, paid for out of Austria’s 
gold reserves, which are now exhausted, At present, Ger- 
many’s chances of imports are completely blocked. Manu- 
facturing costs have risen ; quality has deteriorated. Prices 
are four times higher than normal, and the State now pays 
for one gun what it used to pay for ten, and the quality is 
worse. The State takes §5,000,000,000 marks out of a 
national income of 108,000,000,000 marks ; this proportion 
cannot be maintained. The Reich Budget is 6,000,000,000 
marks short, and capital is disappearing. These figures 
throw a valuable light on the causes of Germany’s invasion 
of Czecho-Slovakia; they make further aggression more 
rather than less likely. Dr. Brinckmann himself is now 
under constant medical supervision, after a nervous break- 
down. a ee ee 


A Decision on Flogging 

Sir Samuel Hoare is convinced that the abolition of 
flogging is a wise as well as a humane proposal, and the 
Standing Committee in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
adopted the clause to this effect in the Criminal Justice Bill 
by 32 votes to 17. There is a Conservative opposition strongly 
hostile to the abolition, and its members put their case 
vigorously, When a strong Departmental Committee pro- 
nounces unanimously for the abolition of flogging (except for 
attacks on warders) and gives its reasons it is only for very 
strong cause shown that its conclusions should be rejected, 
and in this case strong cause has certainly not been shown. 
The balance of evidence is against flogging. It is true, as some 
of the speakers in favour of flogging pointed out, that the 
interests of the community have a foremost place, but those 
interests include the hope of exercising reformative influences 
on criminals, and as Sir Donald Somervell emphasised, we 
have outgrown the instrument of flogging, which is a punish- 
ment degrading alike to the person who receives it, to the 
officer who administers it, and to the society which uses it. 
= House will no doubt confirm the Standing Committee’s 
ecision. 


* *« * ” 


Next Week’s ‘* Spectator ”’ 

The next number of The Spectator will be a special Spring 
Number, in a coloured cover. It will include articles on 
“The Boat Race,” by Bernard Darwin; “England In 
Spring,” by Georges Duhamel ; “ Spring in the Garden,” by 
H. E. Bates ; notes on motoring abroad by John Prioleau, 
and an enlarged literary section dealing with volumes issued 
during the spring publishing season. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The temper of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Birmingham last Friday met 
with universal approval. The cheers which greeted him 
when he came into the House on Monday showed how 
general and ready is the response to firmness. What is the 
next step? At the beginning of the week, members of all 
parties were anxious that there should be a next step, and 
that it should be taken soon. They realise, of course, that 
the Government must have some time to consider what can 
be done ; but they are perturbed as to how long the country 
can be kept waiting. A few Government supporters are 
already minimising the German offensive, and finding comfort 
in the maxim that the result of greed is indigestion. It is 
studiously put about that party collaboration is impussible, 
because “Labour won’t play”; that conscription is un- 
necessary, because equipment is lacking ; that geography 
precludes any further commitments ; and that national unity 
and security are best obtained by putting our trust unre- 


servedly in the Prime Minister. 
* * * * 


One would not trouble about these assertions if past ex- 
perience had not shown how readily the present Government 
majority welcomes comforting assurances from men who have 
been proved false time and time again. More will surely 
be heard of the officially-inspired statement on returning 
confidence, which appeared in the Press only four days 
before Prague fell, and of Sir Samuel Hoare’s Golden Age 
speech. Members naturally ask whether the information 
that the Government receives is inaccurate or deliberately 
ignored. There is no doubt about the personal hold of the 
Prime Minister on his followers, but increasing criticism is 
directed against the two ex-Foreign Secretaries who are 
members of the Inner Cabinet. Even if Collective Defence 
is now to be our policy, how, it is asked, can men who have 
done so much to destroy that system be expected to work 
wholeheartedly for its revival ? The sudden affection shown 
for the U.S.S.R. is almost Gilbertian. Liberals, Socialists 
and the few Tories who have advocated Anglo-Soviet friend- 
ship for many years question its sincerity. Co-operation with 
Russia is not popular policy on the Tory benches. 

* * *« * 

The Conservatives seem as a whole to be more interested 
in National Service at home than in the re-orientation of our 
foreign policy. But many who want some form of compul- 
sory service realise that they may not get it without a re- 
constructed Government. Conscription and co-operation are 
the only topics of discussion these days. Mr. Eden, and the 
Conservative opponents of Munich, continue to advocate a 
broader-based National Government. That they do so is 
alone sufficient to make the idea suspect to some people. 
At the Conservative back-benchers’ committee on Monday, 
most speakers advocated immediate compulsory service. Co- 
operation with Labour was held by some to be desirable, 
by fewer to be essential. But action was demanded by ail. 
Yet a deputation to the Prime Minister was not insisted upon. 
A Whip was to convey the sense of the meeting. The Con- 
servatives are restless, but for how long will they remain so? 
And, if nothing is done, will restlessness lead to revolt or 


subside into relapse? 
* * * * 


There was a very full House on Monday in the expecta- 
tion that the Prime Minister would be in a position to make 
a statement on Government policy. However, he had 
nothing to say, and most Members forsook the Debate on 
Safety in Coal Mines to stand uncomfortably in the Upper 
House to listen to Lord Halifax. Wednesday’s statement in the 
Commons about Memel, although it was expected, con- 
firmed Members in their view that there is little time to lose. 
The Labour questioners were restrained, but it was notice- 
able that Mr. Attlee’s remarks as to the growing anxiety of 
all Members for an early definition of Government policy 
received some cheers from the Government benches. 
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BRITAIN’S 


MAGINATIVE leadership and resolute action were 
enjoined by Mr. Eden on Tuesday as the essential 
conditions of this country’s salvation. No one will ques- 
tion such a prescription, though clarity of vision is 
needed even before imagination. After the Prime 
Minister’s speech at Birmingham last Friday we can 
dismiss anxiety regarding that. In the eyes of the 
Cabinet, as of every citizen in the country, Herr Hitler 
stands convicted of naked and predatory aggression, and 
the old pretext that his aim was simply the reunion of 
German-speaking peoples with the Reich is shown to be 
the sham it always was. Herr Hitler intends to con- 
quer what he can conquer. His god is force, and he will 
advance till superior force, or the fear of it—for that 
may still possibly suffice—sets a limit to the extension of 
his despotism. From that conclusion there can be no 
escape, and Mr. Chamberlain in his speech on Friday 
sought none. With a plain simplicity more impressive 
than elaborate eloquence he enumerated the violated 
pledges, the jettisoned principles, the shattered hopes, 
that are the legacy of Herr Hitler’s last brigand stroke. 
He believed still that his policy of appeasement had 
been right, but he was under no illusion as to the need 
of applying a very different policy now. 

What is that policy, and is it being applied ? It was 
left to Lord Halifax to define it in the House of Lords 
on Monday. Put briefly, it is a frank return to the prin- 
ciple of collective security, broadly on the lines laid 
down in the Covenant of the League of Nations. Those 
who, like this journal, have always held that policy to 
be necessary and right can be well content to confine 
their comments on the Foreign Secretary’s declaration to 
an expression of satisfaction that the Government has 
decided definitely to pursue a course which alone 
appears to offer reasonable hope of safety. Nor is it 
necessary now to insist on any detailed conformity with 
the approved procedure of the League of Nations. 
It might well have been the wisest and most practical 
course to give effect to the Russian proposal for a con- 
ference of endangered Powers by a brief and immediate 
meeting at Geneva or some equally convenient centre, 
but the method of action is far less important than the 
fact of action. But is action a fact? Are effective 
measures being taken? Is a barrier being erected across 
Herr Hitler’s path ? Are the Governments concerned 
sitting back to see what he will do next or are they 
taking every step possible to prevent him from doing 
anything next? As we write, five days after Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s Birmingham speech, the answers to those 
questions are much less assured and satisfactory than 
they should be. There have been special Cabinet meet- 
ings, there has been “intense diplomatic activity in 
Whitehall,” but there has been nothing so far to convince 
Herr Hitler that apart from a trifle like Memel he can 
attempt no further rape without arousing a united and 
formidable resistance. 

Nothing so far. It is possible that before these lines 
appear Lord Halifax may be able to announce that his 
efforts to secure a binding pact of mutual defence 
between Great Britain, France, Russia, Poland, and the 
lesser States in Eastern Europe have achieved the 
desired result. Nothing could do more to give pause 
to Herr Hitler and confidence to the world. Nothing 


REJOINDER 


else could ensure the opposition to Nazi Aggression 
the States in East and West on which the NEXt bly 

may fall at any moment. None of them is saf : 
Poland, not Roumania, not Holland, not Switzerlang I 
they cannot count on the protection of Great Povey 
against Germany nothing is left for them but to mah 

terms with Germany. When that has happened th 
whole force at Herr Hitler’s command will be turns! 
against France and Britain. For us therefore the 
organisation of a European defensive pact is not altruisy 
or anything approaching it ; it is simple obedience y 
the elementary instincts of self-preservation. 

It promises, moreover, to be effective. Herr Hitler and 
his General Staff are believed to view with inten. 
repugnance the idea of a war on two fronts. The 
strategy is to make the East safe and then strike in th 
West, and if we allow them to pursue it unhindered 
shall deserve all that will infallibly come to us. Russia; 
proposal for a Conference is sound, and the propos 
pact should be, not a substitute for, but a preliminay 
to, its adoption. Even apart from its intrinsic meriy 
the fact that Russia desires it is a strong reason fy 
acceding, for active co-operation with Russia at thi 
juncture is indispensable—as Lord Halifax, it is to k 
hoped, fully realises. But there can be no resting ther. 
This country must give evidence to the world of its om 
resolution. Psychological factors count in this contey 
as well as material, and what is telling against us noy 
is the conviction held even by friendly Germans thy 
this is a decadent nation, incapable of bestirring itself 
or, at any rate, of doing it in time. That mw 
be dispelled by some unmistakable demonstration ¢ 
vigour. 

We are far from sharing the view, particular 
after last Friday’s speech, that a change of Prim 
Minister is desirable. Mr. Chamberlain’s passion fi 
peace is an asset of genuine value, and so long as hei 
in office the German and Italian peoples will neve 
believe that this country dreams of aggression ; we mus 
not sacrifice an advantage that may mean much in tk 
future. But the Prime Minister is not a symbol of vigou. 
Nor is his Cabinet. If it is to remain unchanged, th 
conclusion will be drawn, both at home and abroad, tha 
a policy of drift has prevailed. It is imperative that tk 
basis of the Cabinet be broadened, first of all by » 
obvious a step as the inclusion of Mr. Churchill ani 
Mr. Eden, and then, or at the same time, by the addition 
of two or three Labour representatives if they are read 
to serve. But more still is needed. The situation dos 
not call for military conscription on the basis of the las 
war, and the attempt to impose it might create gravt 
division at a moment when unbroken unity is essentid 
But the adoption by the Government of the principk 
of national training would have an immeasurably valuabl 
effect. The precise form of the training need not b 


decided in advance, though it should conform broadl f 


to a proposal sponsored by Sir Cyril Norwood in @ 
article in The Spectator last, November: “ that evel 
male who is medically fit, whatever the class of the com 
munity to which he belongs, shall between the ages ¢ 


17 and 19 render six months’ approved national service. 


Military service would only be one of many options, bit 
special inducements might be offered to young men 
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——— 
that at a time when a supply of men trained in 

s may be needed. That such a scheme will in any 
ase be adopted before long seems certain. To adopt it 
2 would provide immensely valuable evidence that 
y importance of self-discipline, training and service 
gas being realised as it should be. 

Finally, eyes should no longer be shut to the fact that 
Germany, Which is arming not for defence but for attack, 
as recent events plainly show, is (in the words of Sir 
Thomas Holland) “ dependent largely, in some cases 
wholly, on outside sources for aluminium-ore, antimony, 






HE latest crisis in Europe has forced the democratic 

nations, somewhat belatedly, into a stock-taking 
of the weapons they still possess with which to preserve 
the peace. Among them is one whose value can hardly 
be overrated. Most of the discoveries of modern science 
have unfortunately proved more easily adaptable to the 
service of war than of peace ; the wireless is one which, 
though it can easily be diverted to other ends, may be 
made the most effective force for peace in the world to- 
day. It is the most powerful instrument of persuasion 
and propaganda that has ever been created. Across 
frontiers and over the heads of Governments and poli- 
tiians it can speak directly to the people of every 
nation, with a personal voice which is more immediately 
effective than print can ever be. Even when Govern- 
ments are most divided it can ensure that their peoples 





 conterP are not. Even in the middle of acute crises, or of war 
US now itself, it can maintain and nourish that international 
ans tht solidarity which is the only sure foundation of peace. 
g itself Amid the fanatic ravings of dictators it can speak with 
it mus the still small voice of reason which will ensure that 
tion of fF men and women have the means to form an independent 
judgement on their desperate situation—first and fore- 
icula;f most on the responsibility of their Governments, which 
Prim § have brought it about. 
ion for Of course, like all good things, it is also a power for 
S hes & evil; and Hitler and Goebbels have been swift and effi- 
neve F cient in making the radio the servant of lies, hatred and 
€ mut ® hysteria, in using it to create fanaticism, to corrupt, to 
in tk mislead and to misinform. Yet it appears that, in this 
vigou. fF type of propaganda, the law of diminishing returns 
d, th § applies very strictly. Even Dr. Goebbels finds that his 
d, tht propaganda, by its very extremism, by its monotonous 
lat tht F repetition of promises that are not kept and assurances 
by 9 that everyone knows to be false, ceases to carry convic- 
ll ani tion ; the people is unmoved and indifferent. And exter- 
ditin F nally his output, though it may be a source of irrita- 
realy & tion to other Governments, has relatively little effect, 
1 dos: F except perhaps on backward peoples. All the vitupera- 
1¢ a F tion poured forth on the Austrian Government by 
grat ® Herr Habicht in Munich, the abuse showered on 
ontia F President Benes from Berlin, did not convert or weaken 
icipt F the Austrian and Czech peoples ; the lie failed, and 
uabk fF the sword had to be employed to remedy its failure. 
ot be By contrast, it is worth noticing the widespread and 
oadly trustworthy reports from Germany on the success of 
nae the B.B.C.’s foreign broadcasts. The following, for 
evel] F example, comes from a German source, Westfalen, 
a in the Rhineland. ‘The German broadcasts from 


British stations are gradually reaching many German 
listeners. The broadcasts are on the whole effective, 
because they avoid being offensive. Especially the 
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chrome, copper, iron-ore, manganese-ore, mica, nickel, 
petroleum, tin and tungsten ”—and, of course, rubber 
and cotton and petroleum. The great bulk of these raw 
materials of munitions comes from the British Empire, 
the United States and Russia. None of them should or 
would be denied to a peaceful Germany. That is fully 
agreed. But a Germany that invades and annexes 
is another story. Is that Germany to arm herself 
against us with our own connivance? Those who help 
to weave a halter for their own necks deserve to 
hang. 


BROADCASTING TRUTH 


objective reports on the facts of British rearmament, 
and on the unity of France and Britain, the accounts of 
British constitutionalism and British democracy, make 
a good impression on German listeners. The broad- 
casts give the listeners courage and help to prevent the 
mass of the people from falling into complete intellec- 
tual and political apathy.” Such reports could be 
paralleled from every part of Germany ; and the denun- 
ciations of the broadcasts by the German Press, and by 
Herr Hitler himself, are further evidence of their 
efficacy. The reports also emphasise the fact that the 
objectivity and restraint of the broadcasts make them 
far more persuasive than the Moscow broadcasts, which 
offend by their exaggeration and their patently propa- 
gandist tone. 

It seems, indeed, as if the British have not yet lost the 
skill in propaganda on which they have been so warmly 
complimented by Herr Hitler in Mein Kampf. Given 
the limited resources which have as yet been expended on 
propaganda abroad, the success obtained is remarkable. 
No doubt foreigners will attribute the success to the 
Machiavellian subtlety and cunning of this country, and 
perhaps they are right ; but the cunning consists chiefly 
in realising that for such propaganda the best slogan is 
“ Truth will prevail.” This daring assumption has been 
justified by results; most of all because the Germans 
have had such a surfeit of lies that truth has all the 
charm of novelty, and because Nazi policies and the 
Nazi philosophy are of such a kind that they can be made 
permanently persuasive only by rigidly suppressing 
the truth. The Press has been censored ; the German 
wireless handed over to Dr. Goebbels ; all organs of pub- 
licity and discussion gleichgeschaltet ; but so far it has 
been impossible to silence the voice—the somewhat 
languid voice—which comes over the air and reports the 
mere facts of the situation. So long as that voice pene- 
trates the prison which is Germany, it will be one of 
the Nazis’ most dangerous enemies and one of the 
greatest forces working for peace. 

Its work will not be done, however, merely by giving 
objective reports. The truth does indeed enlighten, it 
strengthens, it explains ; in itself it cannot inspire that 
positive attitude towards the evils that threaten Europe 
which is necessary if peace is to be preserved. The 
foreign broadcasts must speak for democracy to the 
world, and democracy is not a matter of truth alone. It 
is a matter of ideals which give men and women the 
courage to resist tyranny and oppression and oppose 
injustice, and the belief that it is possible to create a 
world in which all nations can live happily and prosper- 
ously together. The object of the radio’s message to 


the world is not to break the moral of “enemy 
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peoples,” nor to create doubt and despair and disillu- 
sion, for in them there is no hope; it is to propa- 
gate, in all countries, including Britain, a belief in 
freedom and in peaceful methods which will ensure 
that, whatever foreign Governments may do, their 
peoples shall not be our enemies. Such a belief neces- 
sarily includes the assurance to all nations that demo- 
cracy is a system which can guarantee peace, justice, and 
prosperity for all; that if driven into war it will not 
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fight for selfish interests, 
revenge ; that the peace it desires is one by which 

nation shall suffer wrong. To preach this Message - 
all the means it can command is the function which, in 
democratic countries, the wireless has to fulfil 5 by doj 

sO it can give back to the democracies that moral and 
spiritual leadership which must be theirs if 
the world are to be preserved from the ruin that: 
threatens to overwhelm them. : 


nor in a spirit of hatred ‘ 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OMEONE, I see, has been raising the question of what 
the position of Sudeten German refugees in this country 
would be in time of war. It is quite necessary to raise it. 
I imagine there could be no thought of putting them in 
concentration camps as enemy aliens, for they were never 
that, or anything like it. They were citizens of a friendly 
country for which most Englishmen had a considerable 
admiration, and if they are now men without rationality, that 
seems a good reason for facilitating the naturalisation of 
any who desire it. But much more than that might be done. 
Mr. Hore-Belisha has turned down the idea of constituting 
a Foreign Legion. and quite possibly there may be objections 
to a Legion on the French model, though it is not clear 
what they are. But the institution of a voluntary training 
corps for the younger German, Austrian and Sudeten German 
refugees would be a thoroughly sound step, particularly if 
it were stipulated that anyone enrolling would be ready for 
defence service in the colonies if needed. They would make 
admirable recruits for such bodies as the Palestine Police 
or the King’s African Rifles, and many of them, I believe, 
would welcome the opportunity. As recently as Wednesday 
the Colonial Secretary admitted that more police were 


needed in the Cameroons. 
* * * * 


The film Londoners is not yet on public show, but 
it soon will be, and I counsel all who can to see it. It appears 
appropriately at the time of the L.C.C.’s jubilee, and the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, under whose auspices it was made, 
has presented copies of it to the L.C.C. for the Council to do 
what it will with. Its theme is London and its government, 
the London of today compared with the London of a 
hundred years ago, where cess-pools abounded, Sarah Gamps 
drank and prospered and “ thieves, drunkards, harlots, the 
sick, the aged, the blind and the idiot found their only refuge 
in the discomfort of the hated shelter.” Against that back- 
ground the best of the London of today, its schools, its 
hospitals, its green belt, its playgrounds, are admirably por- 
trayed, and there are some excellent shots of the County 
Council, which governs and directs it all, in session. The 
Realist Film Unit, and Mr. John Taylor, the director, have 
added one more, and far from the least distinguished, to the 
lengthening list of front-rank documentary films in which 
this country still holds acknowledged pre-eminence. The 
Gas Light and Coke Co., which in preparing its own admir- 
able propagandist films adds each year one, always of a high 
order, in which it grinds no axe and has no financial or busi- 
ness interest at all, performs therein a public service which 
merits full recognition. 

* * * * 

A new Battle of the Book Clubs has been joined, and a 
considerable political interest attaches to it. Mr. Victor 
Gollancz’s Left Book Club, the pioneer in a hitherto un- 
tilled field, selling books (published by Mr. Gollancz) at a 
cheap rate to members of the club, gathered in a member- 
ship put at 50,000 and prompted the creation by other 
publishers of a crowd of rival organisations of which similar 
results were hoped (and hoped in vain). But now the Left 
Book Club has its appeal to the Labour Party disputed. 
Official Labour has never liked it; it is much too far Left 
for them, as the names of its selection committee—Mr. 





Gollancz himself, Professor Harold Laski and Mr. John 
Strachey—indicate. So a Labour Book Service. Sponsored 
by the Daily Herald, and with Sir Walter Citrine, Dr 
Dalton, Professor Tawney and Mr. G. D. H. Cole on Pa 
selection committee, has taken birth this week. Sir Norman 
Angell is the author of its first volume, due on May ist 
Thus is the fissure between the Labour Party’s Left and 
Right emphasised. But there is a good deal of no man’s 
land between them, and in that territory I should expect the 
new organisation to gain at the expense of the old. The 
backing of a daily paper with a circulation of over two 
million is no negligible advantage. 
* * * x 

A rather pertinent question of literary etiquette—or ethics 
—arises in connexion with Sir Edward Marsh’s new book, 
A Number of People. Passages from the volume have 
appeared in advance in the Sunday Times, including one to 
the effect that when Lord Morley was deputising for Sir 
Edward Grey at the Foreign Office the Editor of the Daily 
News urgently pressed for an interview, which was refused 
in particularly caustic language. Mr. A. G. Gardiner, who 
was at the period referred to Editor of the Daily News, 
immediately wrote to the Sunday Times, stating categorically 
that “I never at any time called at the Foreign Office for 
an interview with Lord Morley. I was never refused an 
interview with him either at the Foreign Office or elsewhere, 
for the sufficient reason that I never asked for one.” Yet the 
original statement appears unaltered in the bound volume, 
without so much as the insertion of an erratum slip. 

* * «x *x 

One of the most encouraging remarks I have seen abou 
the crisis occurred in a message in Monday’s Daily Express 
from the paper’s Berlin correspondent, who wrote: “ Many 
Germans listened to Mr. Chamberlain’s speech or the German 
version broadcast from London. In fact every German I 
have met in the last thirty-six hours had heard it. One said, 
‘Mr. Chamberlain was a little too near the mark. We Ger- 
mans heard Hitler give those promises on the radio, and that 
is why Hitler would never allow his newspapers to publish 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in full with its accusations.’ ” 

Magna est veritas, and it is just possible that given time, 
praevalebit. But—“ given time” ? 

* * * * 

A question to which I can get no answer—though 1t will 
quite probably have answered itself before these iines are if 
print—is, where is Mr. Cordell Hull, and why have all the 
Notes to Berlin and the statements regarding Germany 
emanated from Mr. Sumner Welles, as Acting-Secretary of 
State ? A Cabinet Minister could not tell me. The American 
Embassy could not tell me. I have seen no mention of the 
Secretary of State being ill. We shall soon have a tale that 
he is crossing the Atlantic in disguise to consult. 

* * * *x 

A postcard from Vienna, from someone whose opinion 
counts: “For heaven’s sake do make it clear that no in- 
formed person here doubts that this—and what may yet 
follow in the immediate future—is not the initiation of an 
Eastern, but the preparation of a Western, ‘ policy.’ ” 
JANUS. 
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HOW THE COUP WAS PREPARED 


By S. GRANT-DUFF 


ROM information which has reached London during the 


last few days, it is now possible to reconstruct the 


st few weeks of the second Czecho-Slovak Republic. 
It appears, though the blow fell with an apparent sudden- 


that signs were not wanting of the impending 


catastrophe. 

From the middle of January onwards the German attitude 
towards Prague took a decided turn for the worse. The 
work of the frontier commissions was suddenly suspended, 
and it became obvious that the Germans were making no 
preparations to establish permanent frontier stations or 
Customs houses. No German Minister was appointed in 
Prague to take the place of Herr Eisenlohr. While the 
oficial German demands on Prague were accentuated, un- 
official German activities increased. The Munich right of 
option for Germans and Czechs, cut off by a somewhat 
abitrary frontier from the main body of their nations, could 
be realised by Germans in Czecho-Slovakia only in the form 
of a signed declaration: Ich optiere gegen den Willen des 
Fiihrers. German students in the Prague University were 
instructed immediately to learn Czech and prepare themselves 
for administrative service. The Germans in all parts of the 
Republic, but above all in Briinn and Moravia, publicly 
saluted each other with the greeting Heil Marz, and acted 


the provocation which became a familiar sight last 


September. 


Meanwhile disquieting news was reported from Germany. 
From the second week of February onwards, special police 
battalions began to be formed in all parts of Germany, just 
as they had been formed in the Rhineland before the taking 
over of the Saar and in Southern Germany before the 
occupation of Austria and the Sudeten districts. Somewhat 
later it was reported that Reichswehr divisions had left the 
barracks at Bremc:: and Hamburg, though their destination 
was unknown. On March 7th information of a more precise 
character reached Prague from competent French quarters. 
The Germans were concentrating troops all round the fron- 
tiers of Bohemia and Moravia and had prepared the military 
occupation of these two Czech provinces for the night 
of March 14th-15th. This information was conveyed to 
London. 


Meanwhile the relations between certain Slovak extremists 
and the German Government raised the suspicions of the 
Czech Government. It became known that certain Slovak 
leaders who had already been bought by the Germans were 
planning the separation of Slovakia. There was reason to 
believe that increased German pressure on Prague, the 
illegal activities of the German Nazis within the Republic, 
the movement of troops and police on the Czech-German 
frontiers were all part of a concerted action, the signal for 
which would be given by the separation of Slovakia from 
Bohemia-Moravia. 


In these circumstances, the Czech Government decided to 
take the only action open to it after the exchange at Munich 


means of military self-defence for the promise of an 


international guarantee. Paris and London were both known 


informed of the German troop movements; Prague 


took immediate action against the Slovak separatists. In the 


of March gth-roth the chief Slovak extremists were 


arrested and security measures were taken in Slovakia. [It 
should be noted in passing that the Slovak Diet, which 


eventually passed the separation of Slovakia, twice voted for 
continued Czecho-Slovak unity. It was only when explained 
that German troops had already occupied the bridgehead at 
Bratislava, and that all those who failed to vote for separation 


would be immediately arrested, that the Slovak Diet voted 
“unanimously ” for “ Slovak independence.” 


It was this unexpected coup on the part of the Prague 
Government which precipitated the German action which 
had been detailed for March 14th-15th. Instructions had 
already been intercepted, from the Nazis in the Reich to those 
resident in Bohemia and Moravia, which ordered the provo- 
cation of incidents during the celebrations of the Heldentag 
on the following Sunday. Incidents were accordingly 
reported, Czech gendarmes murdered and the German Press 
of Monday, March 13th, reappeared with the familiar head- 
lines of September last. 


On the same day (Monday, March 13th) representatives 
of the Czech Government were informed in the Wilhelm- 
strasse that Hitler, in accordance with the spirit of Munich, 
considered himself authorised to take immediate steps for the 
protection of the Germans in Czecho-Slovakia. The Czechs 
were accused of not having been faithful to the spirit of 
Munich and of having reverted to their former provocative 
and threatening attitude towards the German Reich. Though 
no shadow of: doubt still existed in any competent quarter, 
Czech, French or British, of what form these “ immediate 
steps ” would take, it was only on the following day, Tuesday, 
March 14th, that the Czechs were informed that German 
troops would occupy Bohemia and Moravia. The Czech 
population heard for the first time in the early hours of Wed- 
nesday, March 15th, that occupation was actually taking 
place and that the German troops were within a few miles of 
Prague. The Czechs may have hoped to avoid occupation 
by complete submission, and this was no doubt the motive 
which took President Hacha and M. Chalkovsky to Berlin 
on the Tuesday night. In fact, as Lord Halifax confirms, the 
Czech representatives were met in Berlin with the news that 
Moravska Ostrava had already been occupied and the aged 
President Hacha was “ presented with an ultimatum under 
the threat of violence . . . of a swift and destructive aerial 
bombardment.” When Herr Hitler came to Prague a few 
days later he did not omit to give President Hacha’s daughter 
a bunch of roses and a box of chocolates. 


All that remains is to describe the reception which the 
Czech population accorded to the invaders. I will quote a 
letter which I have received from a foreign resident in 
Prague: 

“ Towards 11 o’clock the first German mechanised troops 
arrived in Prague. The Germans on the pavements cried 
Heil and the Czechs answered Pfui and whistled. They 
were stricken and desperate and showed their feelings with- 
out the slightest prudence. The demonstrations on the Vac- 
lavske (the main street of Prague) were particularly violent. 
The populace whistled incessantly as the troops marched 
through, crying “ Brigands ” and Pfui, Pfui, as they passed. 
With bared heads and fists raised they sang ‘ Where is my 
homeland?’ (the Czecho-Slovak national anthem). The Ger- 
man shouts of Heil gave way completely before the Czech 
cries of indignation. One almost had the impression that 
the Germans were frightened of the unarmed crowds. The 
Germans had evidently not had time to arrange a ‘ recep- 
tion’ for the troops, which they could easily have done, for 
they could have filled the Vaclavske. The bravery of the 
Czechs in the face of the German guns and rifles was in- 
credible. Within an hour nearly everybody had the Czech 
colours in their buttonholes. The police who kept order 
looked profoundly unhappy and depressed. But there was 
no disorder. The populace demonstrated indignantly and 
without ceasing, but maintained calm and dignity. The 
entire nation was completely and absolutely unanimous, 
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“I saw two German soldiers stop a Sudeten German in 
the street and heard one ask: ‘Where was the battle?’ 
‘Which battle? ’ he answered. ‘ The battle between Czechs 
and Germans which took place before our arrival.’ The 
Sudeten German, very astonished, said there had been no 
such thing, to which the first soldier answered: ‘Deshalb sind 
wir doch hergekommen.’ (‘ But that’s what we’ve come for.’) 

“Hitler did not show himself in the streets nor inspect 
his troops. He permitted a few German schoolchildren to 
come and greet him in the castle and then disappeared, as 
rapidly and as secretly as he came. The presence of Hitler 


THE SPIRIT 


FROM A SPECIAL 


“FY ELUSION may triumph, but the triumph of delusion 

is but for a day.” These words of Macaulay one 
might have expected from some professor seated comfortably 
in his study, and viewing the Central European situation 
from that distance which lends level-headedness to the inter- 
pretation of such a situation as that into which the former 
Czecho-Slovakia State has been plunged by the sudden wild 
sweep of the German armies into its midst. But in reality 
they were quoted on the Vaclavské namésti, the principal 
square of this capital, as 5,000 troops and tanks, armoured 
cars and anti-tank gun-carriages were parading before General 
Blaskowitz, commander of the local forces. 


The Press for the past week has described fully the 
various events that have occurred, and there is no need to 
reiterate them here. But what is most significant, and should 
be brought home to every Briton at the present time, is 
the importance of this attitude of the Czechs in their hour 
of humiliation. The German aeroplanes may roar overhead, 
their troops may tramp these streets from morning until 
night in the endeavour to impress upon these people the 
military might of the Third Reich. But in actual fact, all 
they are doing is simply strengthening the conviction of 
even the simplest Czech that here is delusion gone mad, and 
that either it cannot last, or civilisation is for ever doomed 
in Europe. If the Germans imagined that they were im- 
pressing the Czechs by their military display, they made the 
biggest mistake possible. They were indicating that their 
methods are outworn even in the minds of the ordinary 
citizen, and that he could not take them sericusly. 


The English and the French, in the eyes of the Czechs, 
have been guilty of sins of omission for which they have 
had to pay, but never has anyone here accused them of 
anything but culpable ignorance and self-interest. The 
Germans, however, appear as a people who have not yet 
realised that they have been blinded by their new imperialism 
to ignore even the most elemental laws of human nature, 
and to forget those very lessons of self-determination and of 
sane nationalism which they used so cunningly during the 
earlier propaganda period of Nazi foreign policy. The Czech 
is a Slav, and he has still something of the stubborn resig- 
nation which enables him to sit down under the heaviest 
burden, apparently resigned to it but in reality waiting only 
until the favourable moment comes to rouse himself and 
transfer it to the backs of his taskmasters. He is also a 
realist—thanks to his long contacts with the Germans—and 
therefore 1s prepared to wait for a return of other conditions 
than the present ones. 

Those better conditions may not come tomorrow or 
the next day, but Czech history is sufficient proof that to 
attempt to swallow this people is to invite political indigestion 
for generations to come. As one stood at the tomb of the 
unknown soldier and’ watched those men, women and 
children silently and with wet eyes gaze up at the two 
flames, everyone knew that their fists were clenched in the 
determination that some day things would be otherwise. This 


in the castle finally disgusted the people. 
terrible offence. On all sides people were saying, deep| 
they loved the Hrad, they would rather have seen It lh 
up in the night of March 15th. Everywhere in the wae 
one heard Hitler being spoken of in the most violent cn 
Yet in spite of the despair I could detect what almost seemed 
a sense of relief that now, at last, the position was clear the 
injustice so monstrous that events would come to pass which 
would bring evil on Hitler for this stroke. Everywhere peopl 
were saying: “If God exists and if there is justice, thin 
cannot remain as they are.” 


OF PRAGUE 


CORRESPONDENT 
Prague, March 21st, 


is not mere wishful thinking. It is the determination resulj 
from the spirit. of the man whose monument occupies the 
centre of the Old Town Square—the martyr, Jan Hus, 


The Czech is also a humanist and a democrat. He has 
not yet become accustomed to the lying propaganda issued 
from Berlin, and is disgusted with the reproduction of news 
which he knows to be absolutely untrue. He will have to 
bear it, as Prussians, Bavarians and Viennese have done fo; 
years past, but he will counter it with as efficient a whisper- 
ing campaign as ever the Sudeten Germans conducted during 
last year. Nothing made him more angry than the announce. 
ment that the Germans were sending in food-relief wagons 
for the poor here, when he himself knew the contrast between 
conditions in the Reich and here, and while he watched the 
officers and men of the invading army gobbling down large 
quantities of. the finest food which Prague restaurants and 
automats could offer—the like of which they had not them- 
selves seen for years. 


The attempts at Czech in which the early notices of the 
local troop-commander were written aroused his sense of 
humour, and even that of the soldiers from the Sudeten 
areas who know the language, and it also gladdened the 
Czech’s heart as a proof that at least his own people had 
had no hand in all this until they were forced to do s0, 
(The notices were soon withdrawn.) 


Before these lines are printed it will be evident whether 
the western democracies intend to take some definite stand in 
this newest Reich aggression. But one thing is certain, no 
Czech will thank them for any more “ strong protests” to 
Berlin. Such actions merely weaken the intelligence of the 
democracies in the eyes of the people here, especially empha 
sising their failure to understand Nazi mentality. The 
struggle has shifted openly to a very different plane. It is 
now one between the democracies and German hegemony, 
and if they do not realise it that is their look-out. Bohemia 
can even now make a good peace with the Reich, since it is 
only a temporary stage on the way to the coveted possessions 
further east; and it is realised that now that the first-class 
armaments of Skoda and the Zbrojovka works have been 
obtained and the material resources and man power of this 
rich country are at their disposal, the Czechs will for some 
time, at least, be granted a far greater measure of autonomy 
than that enjoyed by Austria. 


It is dangerous to prophesy, but there is no great risk in 
affirming that the time may yet come when the Nazis will 
see that their invasion of Bohemia was their biggest mistake 
It has finally exposed German aggression to the world, 
stripping it of the cloak of “ self-determination ” and “the 
necessity of restoring order in central Europe.” Whether 
through war or without war, outside of the Third Reich, ot 
within it, the Czechs will not submit. Hitler’s secret entry 
into and departure from Prague ended his short-lived 
triumph. Is it a mere coincidence that Austerlitz is i 
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HE Nazi Zertgerst is a direct challenge to the Swiss Con- 
federation with its racial and cantonal diversity and its 
intense individualism. German children today are reared 
ypon Pan-German maps which include nearly all Switzerland 
githin Greater Germany. Though they do not care to dis- 
ss these things, the Swiss, and particularly the German 
swiss, are perfectly aware of them. Above all the startling 
wents of 1938 were profoundly disturbing to Switzerland. 
Today it is no longer possible to suppose that the conscience 
of the world or the opposed interests of other Powers will 
necessarily protect a small, even a neutral, State if Germany 
or Italy decide to annex or partition it. The reaction of the 
Swiss people as a whole to the new situation is, however, 
anything but defeatist. On the contrary, one hears from all 
sides that the people of Switzerland have learnt from the 
fate of Austria and Czecho-Slovakia that they must count on 
no one but themselves. But they are determined to resist 
any invasion from wherever it may come, and however hope- 
less resistance may appear. That is their reply to all the 
rumours of a sudden occupation by Germany with a view 
to the intimidation of France. 

The immediate problem for the Swiss is that of preserving 
their national institutions and nicely balanced liberties in the 
face of dictatorial pressure from without. In the first place 
there is the difficulty wh’ch faces every democracy when it 
is subjected to militaristic threats, since it can only organise 
resistance by sacrificing some of its most valued qualities to 
the centralised control which military preparations necessi- 
tate. The recent extension of military service in Switzerland 
involves an extension of Federal machinery and an increase 
in Federal taxation which the cantonally-minded deplore. 
Secondly, demands come from Germany that Switzerland 
should interpret her neutrality as an obligation to desist from 
all public criticism of the actions of the totalitarian Powers 
at home and abroad—in other words, the Swiss Press is to 
become part of the system of German-Italian censorship. It 
is clear that such a demand runs counter to the constitution 
of Switzerland, and, in the name of her neutrality, denies her 
independence. 

The Swiss Government has not hitherto curtailed the 
liberty of the Swiss Press, though it has, of course, con- 
demned abusive references to the heads of foreign States, and 
it is not always easy to draw a line between abuse and 
accuracy. A widespread feeling exists that Monsieur Motta, 
the Federal Minister for Foreign Affairs, is too anxious to 
soothe the susceptibilities of Rome and Berlin and too apt 
to forget how Germany undermined the resistance of Austria 
through Press agreements. This anxiety is coupled with a 
fear that influential Swiss financiers and industrialists would 
prefer to make concessions to the German Government rather 
than risk the consequences of ignoring Germany’s wishes. 
Swiss Big Business has always been closely connected with 
Germany, and Swiss financiers have invested large sums in 
German enterprise; while some of them are aware that this 
now spells dead loss, other Swiss bankers appear to believe 
that their investments may yet be rescued. It seems, how- 
ever, that they have recently shown themselves quite unre- 
sponsive to pressure from Germany to provide capital 
towards financing the Nazi Drang nach Osten. 

It would, of course, be foolish to forget that Switzerland 
is a highly industrialised country which lives upon export, 
and that so late as 1938 Germany (without Austria and 
the Sudeten German territory) was still Switzerland’s best 
customer, taking 15.7 per cent. of her total exports, Great 
Britain coming second with 11.2 per cent. Though her 
present economic plight must compel Germany to buy less 
from Switzerland this year, and while Germany is less than 





ever able to spare to Switzerland the raw materials and the 


THE NAZIS AND SWITZERLAND 


By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


tourists she so essentially needs, it would nevertheless involve 
serious losses for Switzerland if political developments should 
further interrupt her economic relations with Germany. 


This is the business man’s argument. But it is precisely 
this situation whch stimulates the anxiety of moderates as 
well as of those definitely on the Left. They believe that 
precisely on account of Germany’s close economic connexion 
with Switzerland, the Swiss should be on their guard, and 
they fear that moneyed interests may have too much to say 
in the decisions of Switzerland. This danger may perhaps 
be illustrated by the fact that the Soviet Government is 
still unrecognised at Berne, though the Nazi menace seems 
so much closer at hand today than any Communist 
threat to Swiss life. An interesting test case arose last 
December, when the resignation of the Minister for Finance 
led to a contest for his post between Dr. Ernst Wetter, a 
director of the Crédit Suisse and prominent in the Swiss 
Trade and Industry Federation (Schweizerischer Handels- 
und-Industrie-verein), and Dr. Kléti, the much-respected 
Social-Democratic Mayor of Ziirich. Controversy raged, and 
still rages today, around the election, by a narrow majority 
in the National Assembly, of Dr. Wetter. Some moderate 
opinion is satisfied that the Social Democrats should remain 
a purely opposition party, other moderates regret that the 
Opportunity was not used to bring the Socialists into the 
Government coalition in order to emphasise national unity in 
the face of threats from abroad. Conservatives are thankful 
that the Ministry of Finance was preserved from Socialist 
influence and that Herr Hitler cannot reproach Switzerland 
with the election of a Marxist Minister. From the Left, 
on the other hand, an initiative is being launched for a 
constitutional amendment which shall cause Federal Council- 
lors to be directly elected by the people and not in a joint 
session of the two Houses of Parliament, where Conservative 
influences are over-weighted through the equal representation 
of all the cantons in the Federal Chamber (Conseil des Etats). 


While the Swiss Right accuses the Left of a too sudden 
conversion to patriotism, the Swiss Left suspects the Right 
of a readiness to bargain away the country’s independence to 
the dictators. Imminent. elections in the canton of Ziirich 
are evoking bitter anti-Socialist polemics in the Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung and equivalent replies from the papers on 
the Left ; the country as a whole is preparing for the elec- 
tions for the Federal Parliament next autumn. Meanwhile, 
since division and controversy are the essence of true demo- 
cratic life, it is pleasant to observe that no totalitarian silence 
hangs over Switzerland. While cantonal feeling deplores the 
expanding activities of the Federal Government, the foreigner 
is, on the one hand, glad to find anti-centralist criticism still 
carries weight in a world of over-centralised dictatorships. 
On the other hand, the visitor is relieved to see that national 
organisation is over-riding particularism where practical con- 
siderations most strongly demand it. The Federal Govern- 
ment, for instance, is taking steps to combine the creation of 
work for the unemployed with the increase of defensive 
armaments. Federal expenses are thus rising far above the 
proceeds from indirect taxation, which were once considered 
more or less adequate, and the finances of Switzerland are 
to be reorganised, therefore, on a national basis. 

So much for the immediate problem. The ultimate ques- 
tion of the now much-discussed “ spiritual defence” of 
Switzerland against the ideological claims of National 
Socialist Germany is more obscure. 

Three-quarters of Switzerland speaks in German dialect 
and writes hoch-deutsch, and its university life, in particular, 
was intimately associated with that of Germany until 1933; 
the mediaeval streets of Berne, the humanism of Basle, are 
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tinged with an ineradicable Germanism with which the Prus- 
sians have little to compare. It is not easy for the Swiss to 
preserve these traditions against the destroying forces which 
claim to inherit them. It is all the more interesting that they 
have hitherto seemed equal to the task. In Ziirich the pro- 
Nazi (but not admittedly pro-Anschluss) Frontists won seats 
on the Town Council in 1934, but were eliminated in the 
elections of 1938. Since the murder of the German leader, 
Gustloff, in 1936 there have been few indications of open 
Nazi propaganda directed from Germany. Swiss indigna- 
tion has been aroused by the call for Einsatz-bereit German 


WHAT'S RIGHT WITH THE 


By SIR STEPHEN 


HE searchlights are always weaving in and out over Port- 
land Place. No other broadcasting authority in the 
world, I fancy, comes in for quite such a display. That, 
broad and large, is all to the good. It shows that the public 
is keenly interested in the B.B.C. and its programmes. It 
would be a danger signal to Broadcasting House if ever public 
attention were to be withdrawn from its doings as distinct 
from its personalities. Criticism, too, is specially valuable 
when it plays on a monopoly such as the B.B.C. enjoys in 
the United Kingdom. The fear is—or should be—not of 
broadcasting with us becoming commercial or vulgar, but of 
its turning complacent or timid and disinclined for experi- 
ment. The more lively and well-informed criticism the 
B.B.C. has to face, the better. Only so can it hope to achieve 
a virtue that, like Olivia’s beauty, will be in grain and will 
endure wind and weather. 

Not that all the opinions which rain upon Broadcasting 
House and its regional headquarters are critical in the narrow 
sense. On the average, for example, about three in every 
four letters that we get from listeners are written in apprecia- 
tion of some particular feature of the service. There can be 
few more moving mails opened in any London office than 
those which come to the B.B.C. from remote listeners to the 
Empire Service. An old sailor, born eighty-six years ago in 
Kent, writes from America to say how much he has just en- 
joyed a programme of sea-shanties ; an Australian, whose 
opportunities for public worship had been confined to the visit 
of a missionary once in two years, expresses deep gratitude for 
the Sunday evening service broadcast from Daventry. Among 
the remaining quarter of our letters, some contain useful 
advice or suggestions, and are promptly welcomed into our 
programme departments. Others express views of so exact 
an opposition that it is tempting to answer them by a system 
of exchange. By some we are charged with being politically 
minded: by others we are assumed to be that least political 
of all institutions, a British Government Department. Some 
accuse us of vulgarity: others of being unduly highbrow. 
“That’s what I hate about the B.B.C.,” said a recent visitor 
to one of our offices, as her eye fell on a gramophone record 
labelled “ Nocturne in G sharp minor.” 

Some point out our mistakes: a slip in pronunciation will 
set the telephones continuously ringing in the B.B.C. of an 
evening. And of course the B.B.C. makes plenty of mistakes. 
How could any broadcasting authority, transmitting, for the 
greater part of every twenty-four hours, programmes that 
touch in turn almost every national interest, avoid occasional 
slips—avoid them, at any rate, without being portentously 
over-cautious and dull? Some mistakes are of our own 
making. It was pleasant the other day to see it confessed by 
an American paper that the B.B.C. was not the only broad- 
casting authority that occasionally left its speakers on the air 
for a few seconds after they had finished their manuscripts. 
An astonished congregation, it appears, that had just followed 
to its fervent close a religious service broadcast in the St. 
Louis “ Pulpit of the Air,” heard the minister remark to his 
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students who are shortly to be sent from Germany to Swi 

universities, with ample propagandistic instructions 83 
doubt. The younger generation in Switzerland, upon which 
so much must depend, appears quite unreceptive aia 
racial theories and Nordic romanticism. On the oo. 
the young Swiss indulge little in ideological enthusiasms 8 
are profoundly repelled by Nazi methods. Like their parents 
they seem tremendously stolid, doggedly determined to hold 
together—cost what it may—in their old historic ASSOCiation 
with one another. Only a few, if one guesses aright, dream 
secretly of setting an example to the world. 


B.B.C, 
‘TALLENTS 


companions in the studio, as he glanced contentedly at the 
clock, “ Well, boys, we hit it right on the nose that time” 
Sometimes our mistakes are no one’s fault. The main 
traffic of our programmes has to be scheduled many weeks 
in advance. Sudden events are always liable to give up. 
foreseen significance to a programme that was innocent of 
any such colour at the time of its conception. 

It is well sometimes to dismiss the small change of criti- 
cism and to consider what capital broadcasting has con- 
tributed to the world and what share the B.B.C. holds in it 
Aristotle more than two thousand years ago said that the 
right size for a city was that which enabled it io be covered 
by the voice of a single herald. On that definition the right 
size of a city remained stationary until just twenty years 
ago. Then the coming of broadcasting changed it so swiftly 
that today the voice of a single herald can be heard in any 
part of the world not more than one-fourteenth of a second 
after he has spoken. It will not be heard by a few scattered 
listeners alone. The last official estimate of the number of 
receiving-sets in the world put it at 70,000,000. That was 
at the end of 1938, and the number was increasing by twenty- 
five per cent. annually. Professor Gilbert Murray the other 
day estimated that in consequence broadcasting today “ could 
do more good and more mischief than any other agency.” 
What has Britain done to meet this profound change ? 

At the end of 1922 there were 35,744 licence holders in 
the United Kingdom. Today there are about 9,000,000, and 
for them the B.B.C. by its home service is providing an 
almost complete choice of programmes during fourteen hours 
out of every twenty-four. These programmes are overheard 
deep into Europe and at times far beyond. The Welsh 
Regional programme, for example, has been reported as 
clearly heard in Vienna, Switzerland and America. 

In 1932 the B.B.C. started its Empire Service. Today, 
from an array of aerials that cover 150 acres at Daventry, 
the B.B.C. is broadcasting to the Empire, and incidentally 
to British ships wherever they be, for nineteen hours out 
of every twenty-four. This service is divided into six sepa 
rate transmissions, each designed to catch a particular part 
of the Empire at its best listening-time. It is well heard 
in many foreign countries, including the United States. 

In November, 1936, the B.B.C. opened its television station 
at the Alexandra Palace. Today it is giving, to a quarter 
of the population of the country, in programmes which 
amount to about twenty hours a week, the only substantial 
public television service in the world. It is thus not only 
providing a new source of entertainment which no one who 
has once enjoyed it, would willingly forgo. It is also fos- 
tering a new British industry, with great possibilities of 
employment, and helping it to secure a world-wide lead, that 
should be invaluable in export markets. 

At New Year’s Day, 1938, the B.B.C. had never spoken 
in any tongue but English. This winter it is broadcasting 
daily in six different languages—in Arabic to the East, it 
Spanish and Portuguese to the far West, in French, Germai 
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and Italian to Europe. Every month that passes underlines 
the importance of this service. : 

The enterprises thus barely recorded involve an immense 
complication of engineering skill, organisation and _ artistic 
achievement. They would tax the efficiency and persever- 
ance of any undertaking in the world. They are in fact being 
sustained by a Corporation that has yet to come of age. And 
the cost? The B.B.C. bears the whole cost, including all 
capital charges, out of revenue. In 1938 its net receipts from 
revenue amounted to a sum which represented 7/9d. of the 
1o/- wireless licence fee. That fee is payable not for each 


listener or each set, but for each household. If a fraction 
over three listeners be allowed for each licence, every listener 
in the United Kingdom had available to him, for a half-crown 
annual subscription, a daily service of alternative pro- 
grammes, transmitted with a breakdown rate which averaged 
less than half a minute in every twenty-four hours of broad- 
casting. He—or she—was also helping to maintain a world- 
wide and almost continuous oversea service in English, a 
daily programme in six different foreign languages, and a 
unique television service of great potential value to his 
country. 


TRAINING THE UNEMPLOYED 


By SIR 


R. KENNETH NEEDHAM’S article entitled “ We— 
M The Unemployed ” in The Spectator of March 14th 
displays literary ability, but memory, imagination or judge- 
ment has played him tricks. His whole case against the 
Ministry of Labour’s training schemes, which he by impli- 
cation condemns, is based upon what he heard casually from 
a man who, after a month’s training as an oxy-acetylene 
welder, was sent to a job which had been “ open for years” 
at about one-third the pay of a skilled welder, who easily 
earns £3 to £4 a week. Six weeks of it blistered and pulped 
his hands and he went home. 


The story rings false. No man on this job starts on less 
than 1s. an hour or is sent out with less than 21 weeks’ train- 
ing, heavy gloves are wora, and in any case it is not at all 
hard on the hands. The following letter from a Durham 
man, formerly a collier, now working at Brighton, written 
three months ago, gives the other side. It was addressed to 
his co-trainees. 

“ My first week was like a nightmare, but with the help of 
the older welders I got over it, and I am now more or less 
at home with the work. My greatest difficulty was the plant 
itself, it seemed so hard to get the right power for welding. 
There is one consolation, we only we!d, there is no such thing 
as putting your own work together. All work is brought to 
the bench, and whoever the job is for, he stays and helps until 
it is tacked. There is a variety of plates, ranging from i 
gauge, up to 3, and you never know what is coming next. It 
is very rarely we get plates of the same thickness to weld ; it is 
generally § to }, 3 to 3, and so on. 

Don’t get downhearted, but don’t go to a job with the idea 
that you are a No. 1 welder; there is very little expected 
of you the first week, they allow you that to get accustomed 
to the work, &c. A lot of you think neatness doesn’t go far, 
but it does. 

I have had one pay, as we have to have a week in hand— 
Is. an hour, 47-hour week ; I will be on 1s. 3d. an hour for my 
fourth week—not much, but one has to walk before one can 
run, and the greatest of all is experience. 

I will give you one or two tips and then close. 

(1) Confidence goes a long way, but 

(2) Don’t overdo it. 

(3) Get to know all you can about ‘amps.’ for different 
gauges, &c. 

(4) Punch up all you can on fillet welds, especially circular 
ones. 

(5) Get used to every possible position. 

(6) Don’t get into the habit of hanging the holder cable 
over your shoulder for support. 

(7) Go prepared to work, for it certainly is work. 

(8) Don’t let your tongue rule you. 

I don’t think there is much more, except stick to what you 
learn at the centre, and then you won’t go far wrong.” 

Frickiaying is next on your correspondent’s black list. He 
says that a trainee may be called on after a fortnight’s train- 
ing to take on any joo distant.y related to bricklaying, at any 
wage, and that after six months he will have to take 6d. to 
11d. an hour “ for blackleg or other unsuitable work.” This 
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is whoily untrue: the average “ improver” starts on Is. an 
hour when he leaves the Centre, and none is trained less 
than four months. 


Now as to sheet metal workers. Your correspondent 
thinks they must be able to work out computations and use 
logarithms and blue prints. This is not the case, but even 
were it true, it is hard to see why he should assume his in- 
capacity to learn what most youths at these Training Centres 
readily absorb from highly skilled teachers in the class-room 
and at the bench. Many of us underestimate each other’s 
abilities: your correspondent underestimates his own. He 
pleads for freedom to choose a job, to throw it up “at the 
first sign of unfairness,” “at the first turn of the screw.” 
No one without private means can, and no normal person 
with common sense would, do so. His claim really is for 
liberty to choose between work and life on the books of the 
U.A.B. and P.A.C. That claim does not commend itself to 
the vast majority of insured persons, who bring up a family 
and lead happy lives on less than the £2 15s. a week your cor- 
respondent was once earning. 


Vocational training centres were started by a Labour 
Government and have the support of Trade Unions. They 
are staffed by practical men whose ambition is to give their 
pupils a fresh start: in the great majority of cases they 
succeed, as scores of letters at every centre testify. Twenty 
thousand men went to the 14 centres last year: 16,000 com- 
pleted their full training. Four thousand dropped out for 
many reasons—illness in the family, te join the Army, Navy 
or Air Force, owing to trouble at home (married men), ill- 
health (a few), indiscipline or crime (fewer still). The aumber 
who do not complete does not suggest compulsion, and to 
speak of attendance at these centres as involving an “ acute 
clash” or serious controversy is fantastic. Over 100,000 
men have passed through them: most of them are today 
Trade Unionists. 


The list of trades taught includes bricklaying, but also 
carpentry, painting, plastering, tile-fixing, and gas and hot- 
water fitting. Engineering is catered for under nine heads, 
including draughtsman and instrument-maker. I saw last 
Monday at Letchworth the handiwork of a dozen trainees in 
their fourth month. Not one of them had handled tools 
before, but they were already doing fine work, and my son 
treasures a finely made coin-cabinet made to order at a 
training centre two years ago by a youth who had never 
handled a tool before. There are bound to be some misfits : 
our educational system, from the elementary school to the 
University, tends to educate men and women “ beyond their 
wits” to quote Jowett (The Times, March 17th): these 
centres apply a valuable corrective. 


I have met waiters in London clubs who have been trained 
at these centres: also hairdressers. They come from every 


part of Britain, and they are to be found in every large 
The centres are getting better men than ever. 


works. Let 
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Mr. Needham put aside his fears and go to one. It was for 

the benefit of such as he that the enclosed letter was written 

a few weeks ago by a Lancashire trainee to his friends. 
“In Liverpool I found it easy to study politics in which 


every form of Government was ridiculed, but ten weeks 


at the Centre has given me a good idea of what the Govern- 

ent is doing. The average Britisher is inclined to crab the 
Government. He should visit a Training Centre where hun- 
dreds of young men are given a fresh start and a future to look 
forward to. 


“ One enters the Centre bewildered, but leaves it an alert, keen 


and confident man ‘ with his own tools,’ certain of one fact— 


PRONTOSIL AND 


By OUR MEDICAL 


HE medical profession as a whole, both at home and 
abroad, has always, and rightly, been cautious in 
accepting any new advance either in technique or therapy as 
one of major importance. In medicine, as in most other 
fields of human experiment and endeavour, fashions have 
come and gone, hopes have been raised and dashed ; and 
more and more increasingly, in the last generation or two, 
insistence has been laid on the testing of every new claim 
by independent observers under the strictest conditions of 
control. This has no doubt led, from time to time, to undue 
delay and prejudice in recognising the validity and full 
significance of some genuine pioneer work ; and the battles 
that had to be fought by the sponsors of anaesthesia and 
antiseptics may well appear to later generations hard to 
understand. But it is probably, on balance, and considering 
the issues at stake, all to the good that the path of proof and 
conversion should not be too easy. 

There seems little doubt, however, that the discovery of 
the sulphonamide group of drugs does mark a very real and 
proved advance in the treatment of certain dangerous and 
often fatal bacterial diseases ; and that it has also opened up 
a new and most promising avenue of research. As in the 
case of so many previous discoveries, including those of 
Lister and Pasteur, it has a curiously indirect history. The 
chemical forerunners of the group were originally studied in 
connexion not with medicine at all but with the dyeing of 
textiles ; and it was found by some German chemists that 
certain dyes containing sulphonamide groups had an especial 
fastness. Later it was found that some of these dyes were 
destructive to bacteria though not apparently in the living 
subject. - 

It remained for Professor Gerhard Domagk, who has just 
been awarded the Cameron Prize of Edinburgh University, 
to demonstrate, in conjunction with his fellow-workers 
Mietzch and Klarer of the I.G. Farbenindustrie (Bayer) at 
Elberfeld, the practical effectiveness in medicine of an azo- 
dye containing a sulphonamide group, to which the name 
Prontosil was given. It was not, however, until he and other 
German observers had done a further three years’ intensive 
work on the action of the drug and its results that he pub- 
lished any conclusions. And by then an impressive series 
of laboratory and clinical observations had gone far enough 
to establish Prontosil as an altogether exceptionally powerful 
agent in respect of various diseases due to the streptococcal 
group of bacteria. 

That was in 1935, and it was principally as the result of 
the adoption of Prontosil and its subsequent successors and 
modifications by Dr. Colebrook and his colleagues at Queen 
Charlotte’s Hospital that the new discovery first became 
appreciated in this country. Here it was found that its 
effect in reducing the mortality from puerperal fever after 
childbirth was little short of dramatic. The case-mortality 
rate which, prior to 1935, had been 25 per cent., dropped 
abruptly to below 5 per cent. 

Later it was discovered that Prontosil, which was not 
without certain dangers, owed its chief effectiveness to a 
somewhat simpler basic constituent, now known as sulpha- 
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the knowledge he has gained at the Centre has taken a 
tices years to acquire.” 

These centres are among the substantial achievements and 
real discoveries of the post-War period. They reach men 
whom technical schools have failed to attract. ‘They give a 
post-graduate course of instruction to youth in industry 
They conta'n the seeds of a great institution. One of the 
weakest points in the Spens Report is failure to visit them 
and recognise their merits, for nowhere in Britain ‘s latent 
capacity, often in unvromising material, revealed and 
moulded to meet the possessor’s needs. 


Ppren-. 


ITS SUCCESSORS 


CORRESPONDENT 


nilamide ; and this has since been extensively used, in one 
form and another, all over the world. As it was at first in 
connexion with the streptococcal infections that the sulpho- 
namide drugs had come into prominence, it was chiefly in 
the combating of such diseases as puerperal fever, septic- 
aemia, or blood-poisoning, erysipelas and __ streptococcal 
meningitis that it was used ; and it was also adopted not 
only for curative purposes in many cases of middle-car 
inflammation, but as a preventive against the not uncommon 
sequel to this of acute mastoiditis. The results reported 
were almost unanimously striking ; and it was quickly 
clear that, in these particular fields, a new and major form 
of treatment had definitely arrived. 

Meanwhile, however, clinical trials were being made of 
sulphanilamide and allied preparations in cases of other 
forms of bacterial infection, such as that due to the 
gonococcus, in which, in an early.series of 47 cases reported 
from America, 36 were cured in less than five days. Equally 
impressive figures were also being recorded in Germany 
with the use of a modification of the same drug, known as 
Uleron ; and promising results were at the same time being 
obtained in another group of cases of meningitis. 

Perhaps the most striking of these successors of the 
original Prontosil has been the substance now known as 
M and B 693, which has been mainly associated with the 
name of Dr. Lionel Whitby in this country, working in 
relation with the English chemical firm of May and Baker. 
This particular sulphonamide product is not only extremely 
effective in the case of certain most dangerous streptococcal 
infections, but has an especially destructive action against 
several types of the organism responsible for pneumonia ‘n 
some of its acutest and most fatal forms. It has already 
proved itself, in considerable series of such cases, a definitely 
life-saving remedy of the most positive order. 

As regards the exact process by which this new group of 
drugs exert their influence, our knowledge is not yet com- 
plete. That an actual destruction of the capsules of the 
organisms takes place appears to have been demonstrated 
in the case of pneumococci in the presence of M and B 693. 
Researches up to date, however, would seem to show -that 
this is rather an indirect than a direct result of the drug’s 
action, and that what probably takes place is some chemical 
change either in the environment of the hostile organisms 
or their own metabolism, depriving them of some necessary 
nutritional or reproductive factor. The drugs, as a group, 
seem to act quite independently of the body’s own immunity 
reactions and to have no effect upon these; although, in 
some cases, the stimulation of the body’s own anti-bodies 
by an appropriate vaccine may be a most valuable re- 
inforcement to the bactericidal action of the drugs. 


Finally, it may be repeated that the triumphs already 
achieved by these drugs—yet another instance of inter- 
national laboratory and clinical teamwork—have opened up 
avenues of possible extension that are already being vigor- 
ously explored both by bio-chemists and clinicians in almost 
every civilised country. 
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A REMARKABLE MAN 


By JOHN 


HEN my father, in middle age, gave up schoolmaster- 
W ing and took a country living he was, being something 
fan epicure, in many ways sorry to leave London with its 
acellent food and still more excellent wines. But, as he 
philosophically remarked to my mother, there were compen- 
gions. Such as fresh mushrooms, for instance. Indeed, 
ine of the reasons that had induced him to accept the remote 
jing of Aldersford was that the glebe field in which the 
Rectory stood was renowned for its mushrooms. As the 
fmer rector had pointed out to him when he went down to 
view the place, there was not much pastureland in the dis- 

ct, and it was well worth letting the field out for grazing to 
farmer Godden for the sake of the bountiful autumn crop 
of mushrooms that sprang, year by year, among the circles 
of rich, dark, sheep-cropped grass. 

We went to Aldersford in the spring. Everyone was very 
kind to us, amused at our lack of country knowledge, but 
oily too willing to help us over our first difficulties. But no 
one was so kind and helpful as Mr. Northeast, the sexton. 
It was he who came to pump up our water, to put up our 
wireless aerial, to explain to us the intricacies of oil lamps. 
Whenever anything went wrong, it became the habit to say: 
“Better ask Northeast. He’ll know about it.” 

Iremember my father saying to him: 

“Who can we get to do the garden, Northeast? 

cyad crop of vegetables, you know.” 
“Why, Pll come in and do a bit meself. There ain’t no 
one round ’ere you can trust. Knowin’ you don’t know 
nothin’ about gardenin’ and sechlike they’d take ee in, see? 
Come round this evenin’, shall I?” 

Mr. Northeast was something of a local character. Tall 
aad thin, in late middle-age, he had-a shock of dark hair, 
deep-set blue eyes, and a straggling, unwieldy moustache, the 
frayed ends of which he bit whenever engaged in deep 
thought. He had married three wives. There were fifteen 
children; the eldest thirty-two, the youngest six months. 
Somehow, they all (except for a couple of married daughters) 
packed into a rickety thatched cottage on the village green 
that faintly resembled a large, ancient bee-skep. On Saturday 
nights, laughter and singing from within seemed to sway the 
walls of this dilapidated hovel until one felt that it would 
either burst open and scatter its contents broadside, or would 
rise in the air, leaving its surprised inmates dazedly crouch- 
ing on what had been the kitchen floor. 

It was a mystery how the Northeasts managed to live. He 
was a woodcutter; he earned a little by being sexton; he 
tended our garden and pumped the water. It seemed an 
inadequate basis upon which to support his large and 
growing family. 

But live they did, and with great gusto; there was not 
a healthier family in the village. Though I had heard it 
said that Mr. Northeast was consumptive: a rumour that 
probably sprang from the fact that he was never to be seen 
without a bright red scarf twisted about his long thin neck, 
in my opinion a piece of decorative vanity perfectly in 
keeping with his character. 

It was a very hot summer, and a very dry one. My father 
said little, but I knew that he was anxiously awaiting the rain 
and mist that would encourage the mushrooms. I would 
see him looking at the sunset from the study wiadow and 
muttering to himself 

At last, early in September, the weather broke. For four 
days it rained, solidly, endlessly; and thereafter the morn- 
ings were misty, the air humid. On the first morning after 
the rain ceased I was sent out with a basket before breakfast 
and bidden to fill it with the expected treasure. 

Mist was clearing when I stepped into the garden; spiders’ 
webs, silver and glistening, were hung about the michaelmas 

daisies. I hurried through the wicket gate into the soaking 
grass of the field. At first I strolled aimlessly about. exnect- 


I like a 


RAYNOR 


ing at every moment to come upon a ring of wet, gleaming 
mushrooms; later, I searched anxiously, feverishly; finally, 
I returned empty-handed. 

My father said little, as was his way, but throughout the 
day a gloom lay over the house; voices were muted; and 
in the afternoon when I wanted to go for a walk, my mother 
told me to shut the front door quietly, as father was tired. 

When Mr. Northeast came in the evening to pump up the 
water, I heard my father say to him: 

“T thought this was supposed to be a good field for mush- 
rooms, Northeast?” 

And Northeast’s reply: 

“ Well, Rector, all I can say is, I never seen none there, not 
all the years I bin ’ere. Seems like someone’s bin made a 
mistake. No, you won’t find none there, Sir, search as you 
might. *Tidn’t the right sort o’ grass at all, y’see.” 

All the same, the next morning my father told me to look 
again; and the morning after that. But there was no sign 
of any mushrooms. 

The following evening when Northeast came up, he 
brought a basket with him covered with a rather grimy piece 
of tissue-paper. 

“ What’s in there?” I asked him. 

“Never you mind,” he said, grinning. 
yer father. Is he about?” 

“Yes,” I said, “Tl get him.” 

“ Ah, good evenin’, Rector,” Northeast said, as my father 
came into the scullery. “I got summat for you. Seein’ as 
you’s so fond o’ mushrooms, I managed to get some. Right 
down beyond the marshes I bin for ’em, matter o’ six 
miles, most like. But there, I knew as ’ow you was fond 
of ’em.” 

Proudly he drew away the tissue-paper. The basket was 
piled with fine mushrooms, gleaming whitely in the dim light. 

“ That’s very kind of you, Northeast,” my father said. I 
could tell that he was touched. “ Very kind of you indeed. 
How much will they be?” 

“Oh well, say a shillin’,’ said Northeast. 
down beyond the marshes they was 
none round ’ere.” 

My father gave him one and sixpence. 

“T had to,” he said to my mother, “after his going all 
that way on my account. There’s no doubt Northeast is a 
very remarkable man.” 

“Yes, indeed, dear,” said my mother. 
what we'd do without him.” 

“ Remarkable man, remarkable man,” my father reiterated 
at supper, contentedly. Certainly, grilled with bacon, the 
mushrooms were delicious. 

I only fully realised the truth of my father’s remark the 
following morning, however. I woke, for some reason, soon 
after dawn; and, as was my habit on such occasions, I jumped 
out of bed, and running to the window gazed across the 
glebe field towards the east. The sun was rising in a haze 
of fragile colour; the sky behind the distant oasthouses a 
wash of pale green, stars still shining faintly. In the field, 
the mist was thick; swirling, a white silent blanket, over the 
grass. I leant out, breathing deeply the chilly, sweet-scented 
air. To my surprise, I noticed a vague figure walking across 
the field, a spectral shape in the mist. 

Nearer and nearer he came. I could see that he was 
carrying a basket. I saw him stoop down as though picking 
something. For a moment, the dissolving mist thinned 
around him; I had a sudden vision of a splash of bright red 
colour about his neck. Then the mist closed over him; he 
became once more a mere phantom, restored to anonymity. 

Amazed, I turned from the window and crept into bed 
again; there to embark upon a train of thought that, try as 
I might, led me inevitably to the incredible, the only 


concl ctan 


“°Tis summat for 


“°Twas right 
You won’t find 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 
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D 24y 1939, 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ASK my German friends when they come to London 

to tell me how many of their compatriots listen in to our 
broadcasts in the German language. The replies which I 
receive are contradictory. I have seen seven Germans in the 
Jast three weeks. Two asserted that they had never heard 
that any such service existed. The other five assured me 
that the British news bulletin was the great event of the 
day. One of them (a young engineer whom. I had known in 
Munich) was more explicit. He told me that h< had a friend 
who lived in the flat opposite. They took turns to listen in 
to London. In the tram next morning the one who had 
listened would inform the one whose night off it was of what 
had been said. They had evolved a formula under the cover 
of which this information couid be exchanged. “ Did you 
hear.” the listener would begin, “ those filthy lies which they 
put out from London last night ? ” “ No,” the other would 
answer, “I was attending a group meeting.” “ Well,” his 
friend would continue, “ they had the impudence to say. . . .” 
And the colloquy would end with a joint chorus of “ Lies, 


hes. lies.” The other occupants of the tram would be 
entranced by this dialogue. A few furtive winks would be 
exchanged. 


I myself listen fairly regularly to the news bulletin in 
German. I do noi see how it could be improved. Those of us 
whe heard the shrieks of Marshal Goering on Sunday night, 
who heard the steam-saw of “ Sieg-Heil! ” grating upon the 
wireless will understand how effective are the sedative tones 
of the announcer from London. That surely is the correct 
method of propaganda. The nerves of the German people 
are becoming frayed by hysterics. How effective for them 
must be the still small voice of reason. I was told by one 
of my more intelligent German friends that at first the con- 
trast between the dynamics of German broadcasts and the 
sedatives of our own persuasion caused a giggle among 
‘serman listeners. When you are accustomed to swash- 
buckling, the civilian walk seems a gigolo slouch. Yet this 
was but a momentary impression. The Germans are becom- 
ing bored by their own hysteria: the gentle voice from 
London is welcomed as a calmative. I cannot praise the 
B.B.C. too highly for their intelligence in thus modulating 
these talks. 


How tremendous, for instance, must have been the effect 
of the Prime Minister’s speech of March 17th! Those 
severe but simple sentences must have echoed as a gong 
of warning in all German hearts. This, as I have said before, 
is the main justification of Munich. It will be impossible for 
any propaganda office either in Berlin or Rome to convince 
the German and Italian peoples that Mr. Chamberlain is a 
man of war. The peoples of the whole world are convinced 
that the words of this eminent civilian are the utterance of 
a determined pacifist ; when he asserts that he is prepared 
to defend human liberty by force they well know that aggres- 
sion cannot come from him. Herr Hitler, as we learn from 
Mein Kampf, is well aware of the potency of democratic 
propaganda- In the ordeal which now faces us it is the 
surest weapon which we possess ; our case is unanswerable ; 
we should embark immediately upon organised world propa- 
ganda ; an immediate and efficient Ministry of Propaganda 
would be worth all the balloon barrages in Christendom. It 
is Our major offensive. 


* w * * 


Meanwhile it has been instructive to observe the fluctua- 
tions of our own opinion since the Ides of March. For: the 


first few hours men and women were actually numbed } 
shock. The sunshine stimulus which Downing Street ha 
put out during the week before was suddenly dimmed bya 
stormy cloud. The accustomed impulses of hope or appre. 
hension, of selfishness and patriotism, of defiance and defeat. 
ism, seemed for a few hours to cancel each other out, They 
disclosed below them a slag-heap of ashes above which bewil- 
derment and anger flickered as sullen flames. 


* * * * 


Many people moreover were startled to observe that their 
conception of “ the future * had suddenly been altered, Unt 
that dreadful hour the thought of spring and summer had 
been illumined by gay enterprises and delights ; suddenly 
they found themselves wincing away from the implications of 
May or June. The associations of their daily life became 
fraught with unforeseen anxiety ; the very fibres of their cop. 
sciousness had been bruised and wrenched by some terrible 
lesion; they sought comfort in the placid continuity of Nature, 
rejoicing in the fact that (however Tiridates might threaten) 
he could not affect the annual flowering of the almond or the 


plum. 
* * * bod 


Prominent in this initial mood was bewilderment. | 
seemed unthinkable that the leader of an honourable nation 
could thus flout the principles of honour. It seemed incon- 
ceivable that the initiative should have passed so blatantly 
from the hands of the democracies into the hands of anarchy, 
It was bewildering to hear sane and experienced men asking 
each other whether the next blow would be struck in 
Rotterdam or Zurich, against Croatia or Khartoum. The 
centre of human gravity seemed to have shifted in a singie 
night. 


* * * * 


Then came the Prime Minister’s speech at Birmingham 
Few public statements can ever have done more to coalesce 
and galvanise the emotions of a nation. Within some thirty 
minutes bewilderment and anger were fused into resolution. 
The country recovered its will-power. There are those who 
still doubt this recovery. “ Yes.” they say, “a certain shock 
has been given to public opinion. For the moment the 
policy of appeasement has been discredited. But wait a day 
or two until the City and the isolationist Press have got busy. 
There will be a reaction against all this unselfishness. Ina 
day or two people will avoid thinking about their liberties 
and will begin again to consider their stocks and shares. 
Hitler has only got to make another speech about ‘ peace 
for a long time ’ and the whole of our mercantile class (which 
is today the governing class) will be seeking for excuses. 
‘What do Bohemia or Rumania matter to us?’ ‘It is the 
manifest destiny of Germany to expand towards the Black 
Sea.’ The old influences will emerge again from the burrows 
into which they have momentarily bolted. Once again we 
shall be swayed by the unctuous escapism of The Times 
newspaper. Once again our courage and our faith will be 
submerged by wishful thinking.” 


* * * * 


I do not share this cynicism. I believe that our former 
augurs, haruspicists and hepatoscopists are permanently dis- 
credited. I believe that we shall either achieve peace by 
firmness; or face war with resolution. I believe that we 
shall cease to derive guilty optimism from the ilight of 
birds. I believe that we shall become a resolute and united 
nation under the firm Homeric motto: 


els O1WVOS UpLTTOS, UpLvVErOGat TEPL TUTPI)S. 
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AMERICA CONSOLIDATES 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM Washington, March toth. 


4 new vigour has come into American diplomacy these 
yst few weeks. It is hard to appraise the permanence of 
psychological factors, but certainly the various forces which 
make American foreign policy are better co-ordinated than 
for some months, and seem to be showing results. 

The agreement with Brazil just concluded here is regarded 
4s a substantial achievement. Senhor Aranha, the Brazilian 
Foreign Minister who has been visiting and negotiating in 
Washington, is also pleased. He says, in jocular conversation, 
that statues to Herr Hitler should be set up in the public 
squares of Brazil, for the Nazis have at last made the United 
States conscious of South America, and prepared to do some- 
thing about it. 

The Brazilian agreement is an early illustration of the 
working of our new style of dollar diplomacy. It is indeed 
incongruous that the progressive New Deal Administration 
should return to the methods of the Harding-Coolidge era, 
but certain it is that dollar diplomacy is with us again. 
Private loans have not yet begun once more, of course, but 
through the government-operated Export-Import Bank and 
other devices, the U.S.A. is making its financial power felt. 

For some time, the only democratic-axis implement which 
included the United States has been the tripartite monetary 
agreement. The Treasury has been an unofficial, unnoticed 
Foreign Office. Indeed, there is more practical co-operation 
between the U.S. Treasury and the Banks of England and 
France than there has been for many years between any 
political organisations of these countries. Now American 
financial policy turns to South America. The extension of 
credits to Brazil is a traditional device. But the loan of 
fifty million dollars from the American gold-hoard, stored 
on an army reservation at Fort Knox, Kentucky, is more sug- 
gestive. Any steps to facilitate better distribution of gold 
will be as welcome to the United States as to the other demo- 
cracies. They constitute not only an important step toward 
more normal world-economic relationships, but a challenge 
to the artificial-money methods of the dictatorships. 

Our new financial arrangements with Brazil coincided 
with the announcement in London of the extension of credits 
to China. The United States had previously made twenty- 
five million dollars available to the Chinese national govern- 
ment. That the action should be matched by London at 
the very moment when dollars were potently exerting them- 
selves in Brazil helped to produce a new sense of democratic 
power. Simultaneously, too, came encouraging reports of 
the progress of British rearmament; the Franco-Italian tension 
had lessened; and altogether Washington—which had been 
lugubrious in inverse ratio to its geography—began to look 
up and take cheer.* 

Meantime, Congress prepared to do something about the 
Neutrality Act, which now closes the American market as 

a supplier of arms and munitions in the event of war—a 
theoretical closure which was only a threat but nevertheless 
disturbing. The strongest probability is that the first section 
of the Act—which provides for the mandatory embargo on 
arms and munitions—will be repealed, and that only the 
cash-and-carry provisions will remain. This means that 
Nations with ships and money can count on getting any 
munitions they wish from the United States at the outset 
of a war, and after a little while everybody must realise that 
even this deterrent would disappear. 

An odd situation respecting the United States as a war 
supplier is gradually coming to light. Following the recent 
British and French missions to buy aircraft here, have come 
many others. A Dutch mission is now here. A Russian 
delegation of naval “technicians” is prowling about New 
York, the Brazilians and other Latin Americans are here try- 

*Written before the seizure of Czecho-Slovakia. — teen 


ing to buy various war-supplies. But they are discovering that 
the United States is no longer a manufacturer-for-export of 
any war weapons except aircraft. The Dutch, for example, 
want desperately to buy anti-aircraft guns. They cannot 
get them here, simply because ordnance manufacture in the 
United States has dwindled to the Government’s own fac- 
tories, which make only for American consumption. 

Time was when the United States had quite a respectable 
munitions business. But the peace-times of the “twenties 
reduced the trade to a low ebb, and‘the Nye Munitions In- 
vestigating Committee literally frightened the rest of the trade 
to death. Bethlehem Steel Corporation once offered a neat 
line of artillery and other weapons of war to all-comers. But 
it shut down its gun factory some years ago. The much- 


advertised Du Ponts used to make explosives for sale to any- 


body ; now they sell only to the United States Government. 
Very similar declines have taken place all along the line, 
and so only in aircraft are the missions able to meet their 
war-weapons needs. 

The results conflict with American policy. The Nether- 
lands, for instance, intended to use their anti-aircraft guns to 
protect their neutrality, mainly, of course, against the Nazis. 
They cannot get the guns they want in Europe because 
factories are years behind their orders, and they cannot get 
them in the United States. Yet nothing would please the 
United States more than to help arm this plucky neutral. On 
the other hand, Germany, Japan, Italy or any other aggressor 
can get all he wants in petrol, oil, cotton, copper, steel, scrap- 
iron, and scores of other essential war commodities. They 
are buying these commodities daily and in considerable 
volume. Our new friend, Brazil, wants warships for its navy, 
which would be a useful implementation for the Monroe 
Doctrine. But even if Brazil could buy hulls and machinery 
here, it would have to get its guns and turrets elsewhere. 
The Soviet delegation also wants ships, but cannot get 
quite what is needed. Meantime, the totalitarians—and all- 
comers—are stocking up with American war-commodities. 

This anomaly is entirely typical of American foreign policy. 
And so is the resurgence of dollar dipiomacy in the hands of 
liberals who attacked it bitterly 15 and 20 years ago. But 
despite such contradictions, American diplomacy is more 
cheerful. A factor in producing the new attitude was the 
election of Cardinal Pacelli as Pope. Pius XII made a 
rather triumphal tour here in 1936, visited at some length 
President Roosevelt and other eminent Americans, and 
is the first Pontiff, as we whimsically say here, ever to 
address the National Press Club. President Roosevelt has 
been keenly aware for some time of the potentialities of the 
Vatican in the present balance of power, and has been en- 
couraging a firmer line through various methods. The 
election of Cardinal Pacelli was eminently satisfactory to 
him, therefore, and increases the chances of further co- 
operation. 

Likewise, the gradual conclusion of the Spanish drama 
removes much internal tension here, for the American Roman 
Catholics were for the most part battling strenuously with 
liberally-inclined Americans over the Spanish issue, and the 
conflict was getting more serious daily. The election of 
Cardinal Pacelli has helped in this regard, too. 

Contributing further to returning confidence here were the 
naval manoeuvres in the Caribbean. Though the President’s 
flagship was theoretically sunk, approaching St. Thomas, with 
all hands aboard, the defending fleet was able to prevent the 
invaders from breaking all the way through their lines and 
getting to the Panama Canal. The Administration now is 
starting plans.for the construction of a third set of locks in 
the canal, probably to permit passage of 40,000-ton ships. The 
mobility of American defence is further increased thereby. 
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THE THEATRE 


** The Family Reunion.’’ By T. S. Eliot. At the Westminster. 


The Family Reunion is a curiosity. It is an ambitious 
but misguided attempt to transfer the legend of Orestes 
to a contemporary English setting. For about half of its 
length it is a more or less realistic domestic drama, hinging 
on the self-discovery (or if you like, neurosis) of a man return- 
ing from abroad after a long absence to meet his family, which 
creates its effects by maintaining an atmosphere of rather 
feline comedy, alternating with portentous hints of a deep 
mystery behind the action. In the second half realism is 
increasingly submerged in fantasy, comedy is abandoned, and 
the play has to live on the family mystery, the explanation of 
which is couched in obscure and allusive terms. It is written 
in verse, which is colloquial in texture and allows Mr. Eliot 
to pass at will from the vernacular to the elevated ; but it is 
difficult to see what it has gained by not being written in 
prose. It does not achieve, and indeed rarely seems to aim 
at, the intensification of illusion which is generally assumed 
to be the peculiar property and justification of a poetic drama ; 
and, apart from novelty, it has no other quality to recommend 
it that is obviously denied to prose. On the general question 
of the value of a poetic drama, the play in fact provides no 
evidence ; the difference between it as it has been written and 
it as it would have been if it had been written in prose is little 
more than a matter of vocabulary. 

Mr. Eliot’s Orestes is an English nobleman on whom falls 
the duty of expiation because he has murdered his wife and 
because his father also had wished to murder his. He returns 
home after a long absence abroad, in theory with the purpose 
of taking over his estate from his mother. Shortly after his 
return the Eumenides, who have shadowed him since _ his 
‘wife’s death, show themselves in the drawing-room window. 
His impulse is to escape from them ; his destiny is to follow 
them until the sins of his family are expiated. After an even- 
ing given over to suspicion, questioning, and veiled explana- 
tion, he accordingly leaves Wychwood again. Questions of 
high duty apart, it is difficult to dismiss the frivo!ous thought 
that he prefers the Eumenides to the company of his aunts. 

The play has virtually no action except in the minds of its 
characters. For the first half it has sufficient momentum, for 
there are the minds of Lord Monchensey himself and of all 
his varied relations to be examined. Mr. Eliot has not broken 
much new ground in his depiction of this concourse of 
connections. There is a possessive mother, two rather dowdy 
and one abnormally percipient aunts, an admiring cousin, and 
one military and one mundane uncle ; but conventional though 
all these characters are on the stage, they are observed with 
sufficient shrewdness, and are presented with sufficient vivacity, 
to keep the play alive. In the second half of the play Lord 
Monchensey’s dead father is the chief object of examination. 
The examination is conducted so allusively and in such 
sombre tones that the piay loses its momentum ; the theatrical 
impulse is smothered in hints and phrases, and the conclusion 
is an explanation, but not a climax. In the theatre, to keep 
the audience guessing too long is just as serious a fault as to 
fail to arouse its interest in the beginning. Mr. Eliot com- 
mitted this error, and by the end there can have been few 
people in the theatre who did not feel the personal application 
of the mournfu! lines uttered by one character: 

It’s very odd, 

Rut I am beginning to feel, just beginning to feel, 

That there is something I could understand, if I were to'd it. 

It is, in fact, a play rather for the study than for the stage. 

Ail the effect possible to it on the stage is nevertheless 
achieved in this production, which is something of a triumph 
for Mr. Martin Browne, who directed it, in addition to playing 
with skill (apparently at short notice) a leading part. Mr. 
Michael Redgrave’s Orestes is very adequate, but rather too 
solid to be exciting. Miss Catherine Lacey had probably 
the most difficult part—that of the percipient aunt who per- 
suades Orestes to follow the Eumenides—and played it in a 
way too mannered for some tastes. But these, and indeed 
all those in the other parts, were creditable performances: it 
was certainly through no fault of producer or company that 
the play seemed an experiment which failed, though one 
certainly worth the making. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
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THE CINEMA 


‘*] Met a Murderer” and ‘“ Titans of the Deep.” 
Marble Arch Pavilion. 


THat I Met a Murderer has a number of defects does 
not mean that it is not worthy of serious consideration, It 
is the work of three people—Roy Kellino, a noted British 
cameraman, and his wife (née Ostrer), who carries the main 
acting honours jointly with James Mason. It must have Cost 
incredibly little, for it was filmed entirely out of doors, and 
much of the dialogue was post-synchronised. The story js 
thrilling and ingenious. A farmer murders his wife, driven 
to desperation by her nagging and her cruelty. He tries to 
reach Plymouth in order to escape abroad. On his way he 
meets a female crime-novelist with a motor-caravan, She 
recognises him, but, in order to obtain material for a new 
novel, befriends him without revealing her knowledge. Then, 
of course, they fall in love ; and, finally, pursued to the Coast, 
the man, like a wounded stag, swims out to sea and js 
drowned. 


At the 


Set against the freshness of the countryside and its pursuits 
there was no reason why this should not have made as good 
an entertainment as Hitchcock’s Young and Innocent ; there 
are, indeed, signs that the director had in mind something 
deeper, more moving, and more tragic. Why, then, in spite 
of the superb photography and the fool-proof suspense-values, 
does this film fail to make:the grade? In answering these 
questions, it would be dangerous to take up a too superior 
standpoint ; for the director’s sincerity and ability preclude 
anything savouring, however remotely, of cynicism. 


One may guess then that the first reason, and the most 
important, is inexperience. Kellino, responsible for camera as 
weil as direction, found, not unnaturally, his interests 
divided—and the dramatic values suffered accordingly. Much 
of the film lingers too long on good-looking scenery—with or 
without the hero and heroine ; and, once the murder has been 
committed, the development is much too leisurely. There is 
also at times a hint of amateurishness in the acting, and, again, 
part, at least, of this defect must be laid on the directorial 
doorstep. Finally, and arising from the aforesaid criticisms, 
the director did not perhaps fully appreciate that it is one 
thing to have a good thing in the script and another to make 
the point on celluloid. Two examples will make this clear. 
First, there is an excellent idea in the sequence where the 
pursued man gets mixed up in a fox-hunt. At first the 
appearance of fox and huntsmen seems like a piece of imagery 
from a Russian film; but, at the point where the realities 
should be established, the director’s touch falters, and the 
excitement fizzles out. The idea is there, but in shooting and 
cutting the inter-relationship of the two pursuits (finally 
fused into one) is not properly presented. Second, there is a 
moment of great dramatic implication towards the end of the 
film ; the pursued turns the tables on one of his pursuers, and 
has him at his mercy. The man is a hunchback. The quarry 
gazes into his eyes—while other pursuers appear on the hori- 
zon, and then spares him. One can see the emotional objects 
of this incident—but, again, through indecisive handling, it is 
only the faint shadow of the emotion that we perceive. But, 
despite all this, it must be emphasised that I Met a Murderer 
is a refreshing change from the usual cinematic fare, and is 
emphatically a film to be seen. It is to be hoped, too, that 
its makers will not rest on their laurels. A second film, shorter 
and with a less ambitious theme, might well demolish the 
foregoing criticisms. 

Titans of the Deep is a film about Dr. Bzebe’s deep-sea 
explorations in his bathysphere; but it is unfortunately im- 
possible to take it seriously from the scientific point of view. 
For one thing, it appears that whenever Dr. Beebe or any of 
his colleagues (who include some very good-looking female 
research-workers) enter the water, they are at once involved 
in danger or combat arising from the activities of shark, barta- 
cuda, octopus, sword-fish, or what-have-you. Deep-sea ¢x- 
ploration may of course be like that ; but the general tone of 
the film suggests an attempt to thrill rather than inform, and 
one’s interest wanes rather than increases while the denizens 
of the deep perform for our benefit like animals in a circus. 

Basi, WRIGHT. 
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ATHLETICS 


The University Sports 


told of the illustrious M. F. X. Sweeny that on a day 

York, which the British athletes found just not un- 
pearably hot, he declared himself so cold that he could barely 
dear six feet. What would he have thought of last Saturday 
at the White City with its bitter wind? It was a cruel day ; 
the brazier in front of the Blues’ stand was a cheering sight, 
and the scarves of dark and light blue by which their owners 
annually proclaim “ Et militavi,” served this time an eminently 
practical purpose. 

In the circumstances the standard of performance was 
excellent, and no doubt the wind blew somebody good. It 
blew Lockton home in the high hurdles, for instance, in the 
fne time of 14.9, and it, at any rate, did not prevent Irwin 
from achieving an equally fine run in the low hurdles in 24.9. 
Again, Hawkey’s three miles in 14 39.4 was within five seconds 
of Sproule’s memorable time, made in a memorable race, which 
has held its own since 1914; and Pennington’s quarter in 49.2 
was worthy of a splendid runner, who has had to wait till his 
fourth year for victory. For three years he had to battle 
against the invincible A. G. K. Brown, and there could not 
have been a single Cambridge partisan—and I count myself 
among the most venomous—who was not glad to see him win 
at last. 

No doubt it might have been otherwise if, when the quarter 
was run, the whole issue of the day had hung in the balance, 
but that had been decided long since. Last year, when the 
system of scoring by points was first instituted, Oxford won 
by points, though Cambridge won more events. This time 
Oxford swept the board by any system of reckoning. Cam- 
bridge won but three events, and had it not been for Brearley’s 
gallant victory in the mile, they would only have been saved 
from ignominy by the discus and the javelin. There was just 
one moment when Cambridge supporters flattered themselves 
that they had a hope. Their pole-jumper had cleared a height 
which had so far defeated Oxford, and Bennett was leading 
the formidable Norwegian, Sivertsen, in the discus. Sup- 
posing Cambridge won both these two events—but these rosy 
dreams were at an end when Loader got away slowly in the 
hundred, and Wells held his lead to the end. At this point 
a distinguished Oxford miler said to me, not offensively, but 
firmly, “ The sports are over,” and so they were. After that 
the tide showed no sign of turning, and when the announcer 
proclaimed Oxford’s win in the long jump by quarter of an 
inch—a margin 1equiring some exactitude of judgement—he 
was greeted with ironic laughter. 

This was not the only nice problem which the judges had to 
decide, for they kept us on tenter-hooks some little while before 
the result of the mile was announced. Brearley seemed to 
have won beyond doubt, and the world waited a little puzzled. 
The question was, it appeared, whether he had cut in too 
sharply, and this was decided in his favour. It was a 
thoroughly exciting race, with Cambridge looking for their 
first string Crossley-Holland to come away as he did last year, 
Oxford full of hopes for Marrian when Crossley-Holland 
faltered, and then the second string winning after all. Still 
more dramatic perhaps was the three miles. When in the 
tenth lap Hawkey dashed past Clough, and drew perceptibly 
away from him all appeared over, nor was there any reason 
to revise this view as Hawkey started his last lap full of fire, 
the light of victory in his eye. Yet Clough, summoning 
unsuspected resources, came up and up on him till the shout- 
ing became frenzied. Hawkey, however, was too far ahead, 

and won by not many yards indeed, but inevitably. It is 
natural to wonder a little why Clough, having so much spurt 
left in him, ever let his man get so far away, but it is so 
easy to talk and so hard to do, that the most captious critic 
may well hesitate. It was at any rate a very fine race, run 
to the last brave inch, and let the Olympically minded say 
what they will, it is the races that make the sports such fun. 
One crowded fifty seconds of a quarter is worth an age of 
throwing things, and always will be. BERNARD DarwIN. 
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TRAVAUX D’HERCULE 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


Le bouleversement de l’Europe centrale a augmenté l’import- 
ance et l'urgence du probléme financier. Pour faire face au 
danger qui menace, la France doit étre forte; pour étre forte 
ii lui faudra disposer de beaucoup d’argent. L’avenir dépendra 
autant du ministre des finances que de son collégue de la 
défense nationale; des deux taches, celle du premier est 
véritablement herculéenne. 

Au physique, notre grand argentier, M. Paul Reynaud, ne 
rappelle en rien Hercule. Mais énergie ni l’audace ne se 
mesurent a la toise. Malgré sa petite taille, M. Reynaud a 
entrepris un labeur qui ferait palir les douzes travaux 
légendaires. Que sont lions, hydres et taureaux auprés du 
rétablissement de nos finances, de notre économie, de notre 
confiance? Pourtant, sous l’énorme fardeau, M. Reynaud reste 
allégre. Que tous les dieux de l’?Olympe l’aient en garde! 

Du reste, si M. Paul Reynaud a beaucoup parlé, il a agi 
aussi. Certes, son action s’est manifestée d’abord par une 
augmentation d’impéts, ce qui n’a pas été sans nuire a sa 
popularité. Par contre, il a su négocier un emprunt 4 un 
taux raisonnable et il a pu poser les bases d'une reprise 
économique. Maintenant il va s’attaquer aux écuries d’Augias. 
“Notre machine administrative, explique-t-il, doit cesser d’étre 
une machine a dépenser, pour devenir une machine 4 
économiser l’argent du contribuable.” Il dit aussi: “On me 
ceproche parfois d’étre optimiste ; je le demeure.” Bravo! 

Il faut beaucoup de courage pour entreprendre une refonte 
administrative, car elle présuppose un revirement politique. 
En effet—et nous l’avons signalé ici-méme—les gouvernements 
qui se sont succédés depuis la guerre n’ont cessé d’étendre les 
attributions de lAdministration. Cela s’est traduit surtout 
par la création de caisses autonomes et d’offices divers, com- 
portant généralement l’établissement de budgets Annexes. 
Le nombre des fonctionnaires croit toujours. Cela n’a pas 
lieu d’étonner puisque pour la seule réglementation du marché 
du bilé il a fallu neuf lois ou décrets-lois, soixante-dix-huit 
décrets, trente-quatre arrétés, treize circulaires et quinze avis. 
Que de monde ne faut-il pas pour préparer toute cette paper- 
asse? Reynaud-Hercule a empoigné sa massue pour porter 
de grands coups dans tout cela. Derniére-Heure——La massue 
vient de tomber, supprimant quinze offices. Encore une fois: 
Bravo! 


Oui... mais il y a Omphale. Tout ministre des finances 
est la proie de séducteurs. Il est harcelé de tous cétés. 
L’armée des quémandeurs est innombrable. Comment y 
résister? Le baron Louis, qui, sous la Restauration, liquida 
la banqueroute des assignats, disait que “le ministre des 


finances doit étre comme un dogue sur la caisse.” 


Il arrive parfois qu’un dogue s’endort. Le jour méme 
ou M. Reynaud annongait: “ L’ére des économies est ouverte,” 
la Chambre votait quatre-vingts millions 4 titre de dotation 
exceptionnelle 4 la caisse de solidarité contre les calamités 
agricoles. II s’agissait d’aider les cultivateurs dont les récoltes 
furent gelées cet hiver. Sans doute faut-il secourir de braves 
gens menacés par la ruine, mais l’assurance agricole, bien com- 
prise et bien gérée, devrait y suffire. Comme le disait un 
orateur au cours de cette séance: “Nous établissons 1a un 
dangereux précédent.” Quelques jours plus tard les députés 
votaient “la retraite des cieux” et le ministre du travail 
avertissait: “Da Chambre, malgré le gouvernement, a 
décidé de faire appel pour un milliard au concours financier 
de l’Etat ; c’est une lourde charge, incompatible avec la situa- 
tion budgétaire.” Deux jours aprés, c’était louverture d’un 
crédit de quinze millions pour la célébration du cent-cinquan- 
tiéme anniversaire de la Révolution. Trois fois de suite, 
pourrait-on croire, le dogue s’était éloigné de la caisse. 


Depuis quelque temps déja on attribuait au président du 
conseil intention de demander le renouvellement des pleins 
pouvoirs afin que son ministre des finances puisse mener sa 
tache a bien. Les événements de Tchécoslovaquie précipité- 
rent son action. Il réclama “des pouvoirs spéciaux pour 
maintenir et accroitre les forces de la France.” Cela mira 
pas sans de nouveaux sacrifices. Les Francais y consentiront ; 
ils ne lésinent jamais pour la défense nationale. Néanmoins, 
certains ne peuvent réprimer la crainte de voir leurs sacrifices 
rester vains tant que l’on n’aura pas remis Omphale a sa place, 
tant que ce ne sera pas elle qui filera aux pieds d’Hercule. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Reports on Daphne Mezereum 

My suspicions that Daphne Mezereum was extremely rare 
in the wild state in this country have been well borne out 
by the number of reports on it. Where there were dozens 
of replies on the wild tulip, there are so far only eight or 
nine on the daphne. Its existence in the south of England, 
according to old floras, was once fairly common; today it 
seems to be almost extinct—thanks, as one correspondent 
points out, to “ruthless removal by gardeners.” This corre- 
spondent reports it in three places: twice in Berkshire, and 
once in Kent. In Berkshire “it grows in thin coppiced wood- 
land on a moist clay soil”; in Kent, on chalk. Another 
correspondent reports it twice in Hampshire, once in Wilt- 
shire ; adding that “‘ shy woodlander’ is an apt description— 
the magenta-pink sprays were difficult to detect among the 
brown fronds of last year’s bracken.” In contrast to these 
reports of it in southern woods, there are two of it on the same 
mountain limestone of north-west Yorkshire, and it seems to 
be more common here, on the bare limestone scar, than any- 
where else. Here, too, according to a,Durham correspondent, 
occurs what he decribes as “a horrible thing, dingy and 
mangy, but interesting botanically”—a hybrid between the 
green-flowered D. Laureola and the pink D. Mezereum. There 
certainly seems to be no reason to doubt the accuracy of 
that description, but in all cases there is a slight doubt about 
the daphne itself. Is it authentically wild, or a garden-escape? 
One correspondent is very definite about it—“ thirty years ago 
it was much more plentiful on the scar, now it has become 
more plentiful in the cottage gardens.” Other reports of it 
come from Oxfordshire, in stony unproductive sort of soil over 
a stiff layer of clay, and from Sussex, where it has been claimed 
as a native plant since its first record in 1787. 


*x «x * * 


Garden-Escape or Alpine ? 

The theory of garden-escape is also held by another 
correspondent, whose name unfortunately I cannot give. As 
one of the largest landowners in the kingdom, he is in the 
privileged position of being able to report on the habits of 
the daphne, both wild and cultivated, from all sorts of places. 
He too produces the old story—“ till last vear, when they were 
uprooted and carried away by visitors (or gypsies), there were 
three good specimens in a wood of mine on the heavy weald 
clay.” These were in the middle of the wood, “which is a 
very big one,” and could hardly have been bird-sown. In 
complete contrast to this, he reports it high up on Ingle- 
borough, growing in the interstices of the limestone rocks. 
Here, he adds, it is reputedly wild, but I am sure he will be 
glad to be reminded of Farrer’s description of it in the very 
same place: “in one savage fold of the lonely hills under 
Ingleborough it has dwelt apparently from the beginning of 
things, as an alpine plant in an alpine situation.” He then 
goes on to describe it on the shaley soil of Derbyshire and 
finally in a garden situation where “my original bush has 
increased to over 80, most of them bird-sown.” As one who 
has struggled for nearly ten years with one bush, which in 
that time seems to have grown smaller rather than larger, I can 
hardly bear this. But it is good to know from this charming 
letter, and others, that Daphne Mezereum still has such 
energetic powers of survival in the most diverse places. 


x * * * 

The English Hedge 

As I write, there is a touch of green, a bird’s mouthful of 
bread-and-cheese, on the hedges. It is a reminder that the 
hedge, the quick-hedge especially, is not only the thing 
which binds the whole English landscape together, but also the 
very thing which sets it apart from any other, landscape in 
the world. It was W. H. Hudson, in a notable passage, who 
praised the English quick-hedge as it should be praised, and 
reminded us that England is at its best when the cream 
drips from the huge Midland hedges of cow-rubbed hawthorn. 
Yet the hedge, product of the Enclosure Acts, is a compara- 
tively new feature of the countryside, and by its character a 
hedge may be roughly dated. Straight hedges of quick, so 
common in the Midlands, are generally of later date than the 
crazy, high-banked, infinitely varied hedges of the south and 
west, which read like catalogues of shrubs: hoily, dwarf oak, 


elder, maple, willow, ash, wild cherry, spindle, haze} wild 
rose, dogwood, sallow, honeysuckle, wild clematis, ‘ee 
sweet chestnut, crab-apple, blackthorn. There jg ;’ 
fact, no end to the variation and charm of the south culhia 
hedge, making me think that if we were offered the Choice 
between losing the English lakes and losing the English hedge 
many of us would prefer to lose the lakes rather than the com. 
mon element which binds the whole English pattern togethe, 

* * * * 4 
A Farmer Accuses a Hunt 


It was Mr. Henry Williamson, I think, who said that in 
matters of country life the local paper was more interesting 
than all the national dailies put together. Certainly the local 
paper carried this week a startling item which the daily Press 
seems to have missed. At a branch meeting of the Nationg| 
Farmers’ Union in Canterbury a local farmer made the 
astonishing allegation that during an outbreak of foot-ang. 
mouth disease, when he “had to put up with every kind of 
restriction,” the East Kent Hunt went gaily through his land, 
through premises with the notice Path Closed: Foot-ang. 
Mouth Disease, and through his neighbours’ land. “ Even on 
the day my cattle were slaughtered the hunt went by in full 
cry on the far hill.” There seems to be no reason to doubt 
the word of this farmer, who qualified everything by saying, 
“JT do not want to be vindictive”; but if such allegations are 
true they form an extraordinary example of, as the farmer 
himself goes on to point out, “one law for the rich and one 
for the poor.” The N.F.U. rightly considered reporting the 
affair to the Ministry of Agriculture, and it is clear that the 
matter ought not to rest there. 

* * * * 
The Agricultural .Wage 

It is the local paper, too, which carries the story of the 
munificent increase of one shilling a week in the wages of 
male agricultural workers of over 21, accompanied by the 
usual outraged protests from the farmers themselves—“ the 
farm labourer could now buy more for his money, and it was 
all nonsense to talk about starvation wages.” The standard 
rate of agricultural wages in East Kent is 34s. To me this js 
either a starvation wage or else my ideas of starvation are a 
little strange. I am glad to read the proper retort to sucha 
protest: “according to farmers, the agricultural industry is 
always in a bad way. They never heard of anyone making 
money until the question of compensation arose, when the 
Government or Air Ministry wanted to take over a piece of 
land.” Meanwhile the drift of men from the land increases, 
and, as it increases, the vigour of rural life proportionately 
lessens. In my own village, during the last eight years, not a 
single young man has left school or other employment to work 
as an agricultural labourer, whereas a dozen have left the land 
to work at something else, preferably in towns. That makes 
clear to me, at least, what the countryman thinks of the 
difference between thirty-five shillings and starvation. 

* * * * 


In the Garden 


This year, as in others, the most-talked-of things in the 
March garden have been the lenten-roses, the pink, plum- 
red, green-white, and mauve-speckled hellebores. Bought 
for a few pence, planted in the wrong situation, never awarded 
a moment’s special attention, my plants have been a source 
of infinite satisfaction throughout the cold springs of several 
years. Their pure, in some way unearthly flowers, ranging 
from greenish-white to a kind of cloudy claret, begin after 
the Christmas roses in February and go on until May. Like 
old soldiers, they never die; they simply fade away with a 
papery, beautifully preserved grace among their handsome 
bottle-green leaves. In many ways they are even more satis- 
factory than Christmas roses; they are more upstanding, are 
never dashed or muddied by rain. They never need to be 
covered by glass. And even among the royal purples of iris 
and crocus and the first daffodils they have a way of looking 
very aristocratic. They are so distinguished and decorative 
that there is always a temptation to bring them indoors, but in 
warm rooms they are wiltingly unhappy. They are most 
glorious in the dour days between winter and spring. 

H. E. BATES. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. TH: SPECTATOR | 


THE L.C.C. AND THE DESTITUTE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

gm! have seen no reference to London’s vagrant and 
homeless poor in any olf the reviews of the London County 
Council’s half-century. There have been such remarkable 
changes not only in the vagrants themselves, but in the public 
gititude towards them, and in the system of administration 
which affects them, that some of the more striking results 
ought not to pass unrecorded at this ttme. Let me recall some 
of our experiences. 

Very early one winter’s morning soon after I came to 
London from Scotland, over fifty years ago, I set out on a 
pilgrimage of the streets of London. What did I find? 
Hundreds of men, and some scores of women, homeless, 
hungry, dirty, despairing, huddled on the steps of buildings, 
beneath railway arches, in stables, in vans, even in dustbins. 
Wherever there was the least shelter from wind, rain and 
sleet they eagerly sought it. Others, apparently beyond caring 
for body or soul, sprawled in a sullen stupor on the seats 
of the Embankment. 

The first thing these homeless wanderers needed was food 
and shelter. The Salvation Army had already set out to 
provide both, but the task was then far from complete. 
Matters were at one time so organised that these outcasts 
lined up in the street at 2 o’clock in the morning to receive 
aration of soup and bread. The process continued until a 
thousand, at times fourteen hundred, had been catered for. 
The homeless themselves were full of gratitude. Elsewhere 
our efforts excited more criticism than praise. It was said 
that the free rations actually attracted these gatherings of the 
homeless. I think that those who suggested this entirely mis- 
read the situation and ignored the true facts, for we know that 
it was the actual existence of hundreds of homeless and out- 
cast men and women which moved the leaders of the Salvation 
Army and others to provide food for the wanderers they 
found. 

It was said, too, that we were exaggerating the numbers to 
be found on the streets at night, but an official census taken 
by the London County Council showed on one occasion 2,474 
homeless persons—mostly men, for the number of homeless 
women to be found on the streets has always been negligible. 
The average nightly number of these outcasts during the six 
years 1905-1910 as shown by the official census was 2,000, and 
it has to be noted that the official census was taken each year 
in mid-February (the coldest season of the year) and between 
the hours of 2 and 4 o’clock in the morning (the coldest time 
of the day). 

Now, what was the official position and attitude in London 
at this time in regard to the homeless and the use of the 
casual wards provided by the local authorities? The answer 
was this, that “ within the Metropolitan area there were lots 
of vacant beds, hundreds of them in the casual wards.” This 
was quite true, but it was equally true, however, that the 
empty beds might be in Woolwich in the South-East, or in 
Hammersmith in the North-West, or at Hackney in the North- 
East, or at Battersea in the South-West, while the men who 
needed the beds were miles away on the Embankment. 

At this time there were 28 authorities administering the 
London casual wards ; there was no co-ordination between 
them, and a homeless wanderer applying at a ward that was 
full could not be told where there was a vacant bed. Then 
the tasks imposed on the wayfarers (stone-breaking for clerks 
a an example) were unsuitable, and regulations, rigidly 
applied, hampered the movement of decent men honestly in 
search of work. There were thus very good reasons for the 
empty beds in the casual wards and men dead-beat on the 
Embankment. 

It was the heart and brain of Sir J. G. Tollemache-Sinclair, 
the grandfather of Sir Archibald Sinclair, the late Secretary 
for Scotland and now Leader of the Liberal Party in Great 
Britain, which gave birth to the idea of unifying the London 
casual wards under one control, urging the co-operation of the 


police and Poor Law Authorities with the voluntary societies, 
and the linking-up of all by telephone so that a night wanderer 
in any part of London could be assured of a bed somewhere. 
Sir J. G. Tollemache-Sinclair, who gave us hundreds of 
pounds for our shelter work, offered to pay the cost of the 
installation: the authorities only frowned on his zeal! 

After years of pleading on our part, the administration of 
the London casual wards was in 1912 unified by an Order of 
the Local Government Board, and the old Metropolitan 
Asylums Board was made responsible. There followed closer 
co-operation with the police and with ourselves and other 
charitable organisations. The number of casual wards was 
reduced from 28 to 12 and the number of beds from 1,814 to 
834 (and these are seldom all occupied). There was at the 
same time better provision made for the casuals and a more 
kindly administration for bona fide destitute wayfarers. Con- 
tinued co-operation with the authorities brought the numbers 
down to 431 in 1913 and 434 in 1914. It did not require the 
Great War to show that this problem could be successfully 
dealt with. Had the progressive diminution evidence before 
1914 been maintained, we should some years ago have reached 
the point when only the daily “crop,” averaging nowadays 
50—and this includes a few habituals—would have had to be 
dealt with. The actual figures recorded by the London County 
Council census for the past three years were 60, 42, 53. 

It may be, as the London County Council suggests in a 
recent Report, that the success in reducing the numbers has 
attended the establishment of the Homeless Poor Night Office, 
but without the 7,000 beds provided by the Rowton Houses 
and the Council itself, and the 6,000 provided by the Salva- 
tion Army—all since “ Darkest England ” was launched—the 
Welfare Office for the Homeless would have found its task 
rather difficult. 

Fifty years ago the common lodging-houses—doss-houses 
as many of them were called—were none too clean and were 
full to overflowing. A large number of the homeless were 
verminous and the Army set up de-lousing fumigators at 
most of its shelters. In this way we made a valuable contri- 
bution to the more hygienic condition of London today: but 
it was seven years after the launching of the “ Darkest 
England Scheme” before the necessary legislation was passed 
requiring Local Authorities to provide for the cleansing of 
verminous persons. 

In the method of dealing with infectious diseases we some- 
times found ourselves in conflict with the Health Authorities 
---but always with the most advanced scientists behind us! In 
an epidemic of smallpox it was the Salvation Army leaders 
who, acting primarily on humanitarian grounds, challenged 
the wisdom of the methods by which the London Health 
Authorities were dealing with the disease. Ultimately our 
views prevailed, and instead of clean lodging-houses being 
closed and the centres of infection multiplied by the scatter- 
ing of the lodgers, the lodging-houses and shelters were kept 
open and the lodgers kept under sympathetic observation for 
a few days. 

In our first efforts we graded our accommodation, charging 
1d., 2d., 3d., 4d. and 6d. per night, and provided work for 
the man who was absolutely destitute so that he could have 
a warm shelter and a basin of nourishing soup and a piece of 
bread without any sense of loss of independence. We still 
keep an open door in our “elevator” work-shops for those 
in need of such help, and our officers have discretionary 
powers as to free admission to any of our Shelters. Every- 
where the helpful atmosphere of the Christian faith is main- 
tained by the fervour of our officers and workers. The 
minimum charge for a bed in London nowadays is §d., and 
prices range up to Is. 7d. per night; thousands of beds in 
cubicles being provided: so much has London progressed in 
her social and economic conditions.—Yours faithfully, 

Davip C. LAMB, Commissioner. 

The Salvation Army International Headquarters, 

London, E.C. 4. 
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IN DEFENCE OF GERMANY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—If you would allow me a last word with regard to my 
letter, I should like to say only this. Your readers, not only 
in England but also in Germany, have resented the following 
sentence: “I am quite ready to recognise that some incidents 
were deplorable, as they did less harm to the Jews than to 
Germany itself.” This was, as I realise, too crude and too 
short a statement ; it has been misunderstood. I want your 
readers to know that German opinion bitterly resented mob- 
violence. One of your correspondents asks me if the Jewish 
persecutions would have been “less deplorable if they had 
harmed the German State less and the Jews a little more.” 
My answer is that I was thinking of assault and battery, and 
that physical violence could not have been excused in any 
case. Many incidents of this kind have, indeed, caused the 
same feeling in Germany as they did in Engiand, and this is 
saying a great deal. 

Mr. Israel Cohen calls my contention. that the Jews “are 
alien in race and thought,” and that they “never ceased to 
injure Aryan interests,” a sweeping indictment; he is, of 
course, quite right, but it would take a whole book to sub- 
stantiate this assertion ; there is material enough and to spare. 
I do not deny that the Jews rendered valuable services to the 
intellectual and economic development of Germany; but, 
after the War, as soon as they had any opportunity of injuring 
Aryan interests, they established a domination which speedily 
became intolerable. 

Mr. Cohen goes on to state instances for his contention 
that the German Jews are not “alien in thought.” Of course, 
the Jews have always been in Germany, and it would indeed 
be remarkable if some members of this clever race had not 
succeeded in imitating German mentality. Indeed, there are 
some exceptional cases, but only surprisingly few of them. 
Mr. Cohen cites only one that I can accept, viz., Gundolf’s 
work Shakespeare und der deutsche Geist.” Messel’s building 
in Berlin is certainly one of the best examples of modern 
Gothic architecture, but this style is not exclusively German ; 
very fine old Gothic churches are to be found in England 
(Salisbury, York, Exeter, Lincoln), France (Rouen, Amiens) 
and Italy (Florence). As to Helene Mayer, I never said that 
the Jewish race was incapable of distinction in the athletic 
field, or indeed any other domain. 

I do not think many Germans would be inclined to deny 
that Jews are alien in thought and, I would add, in feeling. 
In England this difference may not be so apparent with regard 
to English Jews, but there must be a reason for the unpopu- 
larity of this race in all countries, and I submit that it can 
only be the dislike of a strange and uncongenial mentality.— 
Yours faithfully, A GERMAN LANDOWNER. 


“UNION NOW” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


SirR,—In the review of Union Now which appeared in 
your issue of March roth, you give it as your opinion that 
you cannot regard Mr. Streit’s proposals for a Federal Union 
of the fifteen democracies as anything but sheer extravaganza. 
Your attack on the book is based on the assumption that the 
prospect of achieving federation is so remote a possibility that 
it is not worth discussing seriously. 

Apart from this question of whether or not such a Federa- 
tion could be brought into existence, the central argument of 
the book does not appear to me to have been answered or even 
presented. That argument, if I have understood the book, 
can be summarised in three propositions. 

1. That the world cannot do without some form of inter- 
national organisation. 

2. That attempts to build it on the basis of the sovereign 
national States are doomed to inevitable failure, and that the 
collapse of the League was not due fundamentally to the 
machinations of evil-minded governments, but to defects in 
its very structure. 

3. That the only form of political association between 
States, which has in the past proved both effective and 
durable, is that of federation—a system which cuts through 


the bogus diyinity..of the national State so as to enable indi- 
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viduals in all countries to participate directly in the 
of world affairs. 

Mr. Streit’s argument is that a federation of a 
States would provide a nucleus, which by its efficiency and 
by the material benefits which it conferred on all its citj 
would act as living propaganda for the larger ideal of ulti. 
mate world union. This appears to me to be unanswerable 

What are its chances of success? I would submit that jts 
achievement is not so inconceivable as you suggest, These 
ties between the United States of America, the Britis 
Commonwealth and the Western European democracig 
already exist, and are drawing closer. It is essential that this 
trend should be directed towards constructive ends, and should 
not result in the negative futility of a mere military alliance, 
Admittedly, at the moment the national State seems to absorb 
most, if not all, of the self-sacrificing idealism of which the 
individual is capable; but I think the lesson of Union 
Now is that on the one hand we must blaspheme againg 
this deification of national sovereignty, and on the other wy 
must think constructively now as to the political symbol to 
which this ethical revolution is to be attached. 

If we are convinced that federation is the only effective 
solution to the problem of how to create an efficient and re. 
sponsible political authority, then we must not be deterred 
from advocating it by the apparently overwhelming difficulty 
of securing its adoption. If history can teach us anything, it 
shows clearly that a revolution in men’s habit of mind cap 
come with astonishing rapidity. The abolition of slavery, the 
achievement of federation among the thirteen States of North 
America, the triumph of Nazi-ism in Germany, are but a few 
examples of this truism. And at this moment the conditions 
are not altogether unfavourable for yet another crusade 
Men are uneasy, are questioning their hitherto accepted 
beliefs, are asking for a lead. 

The reception of Union Now in the United States has 
been astonishing. Mr. Streit was given six national broad. 
casts to explain its contents to the American public, and a 
large number of copies were ordered by the Carnegie Trust 
for distribution to their forcign affairs study-groups through. 
out the country. 

In England the response to somewhat similar proposals put 
forward by an organisation known as Federal Union, with 
which I am connected, has also been remarkable. Many well 
known experts in international affairs—such as Professor 
Arnold Toynbee, Mr. Harold Butler, Mr. Lionel Curtis, Mr. 
Wickham Steed and Mrs. Barbara Wootton, have expressed 
their sympathy with its aim and have agreed to serve on its 
Advisory Panel. It has been joined by many members of 
such diverse bodies as the Peace Pledge Union, the League 
of Nations Union and the New Commonwealth Society. 

The idea of federation cannot be lightly dismissed as mere 
Utopian speculation—it is an issue of practical politics.—Yours 
faithfully, PATRICK RANSOME. 

44 Gorden Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—In the most recent of his brilliant contributions to 
The Spectator, Mr. Harold Nicolson remarks that the 
Covenant of the League of Nations seems to him to be based 
“upon a psychological fallacy. It assumes a state of mind 
which, if it existed, would have rendered . . . the Covenant 
unnecessary.” 

The Covenant combines a first attempt at world constitution 
with a Declaration of Interdependence by the States members 
of the League. A different “state of mind ” among the nations 
might perhaps have removed the need for some of the pro 
visions of the Covenant. But surely Mr. Nicolson does not 
hold that a nation or society of nations might do without any 
government whatever, merely because an ideally harmonious 
“state of mind” prevailed among its citizens or members. 
Without a secretariat and other machinery for international 
co-operation such as the League established at Geneva, how 
could a society of agreed nations achieve together any of those 
things—-for example, in the field of public health—which all 
desire but none is able to accomplish separately?—I am, Sit, 
your obedient servant, MAXWELL GARNETT. 

The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 
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THE MARTYRED RICH 


[To the Editor of THE Spectator] 
gu—When, under the heading, “The Martyred Rich,” 
» pillories the statement: 
who live alone very quietly with a staff of 
even domestics, am quite unable to obtain a kitchen-maid,” 
he is satirical at the expense of justice. In its context the 
illoried statement constitutes part of a precisely reasoned 
lea for unemployed girls being enceuraged to seek employ- 
ment in domestic service. 

Homer held that to be the only servant of a poor master 
was the hardest of human lots. Mr. Thursby-Pelham’s 
gatement is intended to show that a servant in his house 
would not be underpaid, underfed, overworked. Are there 
not thousands of girls who if there were not something 
amiss in our conditions of unemployment would be glad to 
fill such a post to their own advantage, the comfort of their 
employer and the relief of the tax-payer? 

Surely, “ Janus” in this case has been guilty of facing only 
one way.—Yours, &c., M. E. Mayor. 
Merton Vicarage, Bicester, Oxon. 


HITLER AND LOUIS NAPOLEON 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

$iz,—The account of Field-Marshal Goering’s floral reception 
of the Fuehrer at Berlin station on Sunday night is a reminder 
to anyone familiar with the history of that day of the rejoicings 
at the coup d’état by which Louis Napoleon engineered his 
own election as President for life on December Ist, 1851. This 
was a prelude to his seizure of the Imperial crown twelve 
months later. 

On January Ist, 1852, a service of thanksgiving was organised 
in Notre Dame. My grandfather, Nassau Senior, conversa- 
tionalist and economist, was in Paris, and gives the following 
account of the occasion. 

“Thursday, January Ist, 1852.—At 11 this morning I went to 
Notre-Dame to hear the ‘Te Deum’ in honour of Louis Napo- 
leon’s success. The vast cathedral, all in a blaze with wax candles 
(the papers say that there were 12,000 in the nave), hung with 
banners, and crowded with spectators, was an imposing sight. A 
fog little inferior to the densest that London can show covered 
Paris and filled the church, increasing the apparent size by the 
obscurity. I was in the ministerial gallery, but too late to get 
a front row, so that I could not distinguish the President’s coun- 
tenance either as he entered or as he sat or knelt under a canopy 
in the middle of the transept. I was sorry not to be able to see 
how a man looks who is publicly returning thanks to God for 
having been allowed to commit an atrocious crime. Those who 
were nearer said that he was trés-digne et recueilli. As he entered 
and went out cries of ‘Vive Napoléon!’ were raised, and ran 
along the galleries, but seemed faint and few. Not one person in 
twenty joined in them.” 

Louis Napoleon’s excuse for his action was the preservation 
of France from Socialism.—Yours faithfully, 
Amy St. Loe STRACHEY. 

39 St. Leonard’s Terrace, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 
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ENGLISH PAPERS FOR GERMANY 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
SirR,—In the midst of the lamentations over Czecho-Slovakia 
it is worth pointing out that sending each day’s newspaper to 
any person one knows in Germany is a more effective way of 
making known the English point of view than going about 
saying, “ There is nothing I can do.” 

Germans with a knowledge of English are most anxious to 
tread English newspapers, especially at times when Germany is 
the focus of world attention. At such times the supply of 
foreign newspapers is never sufficient for the demand, and 
teaders of The Spectator could do much by sending on their 
copies to any Germans they know or have met. Most readers 
must have met someone of German nationality in the last 
year or two, perhaps at a University in England, at a business 
meeting, or while making a holiday on the Continent, to 
whom they could send on their ccpies. Moreover, intelligent 
Germans are much too interested to learn what the outside 
world is really thinking of Germany to take offence at being 
Sent responsible journals containing opinions critical of 
Germany. 

From personal experience I have found that The Spectator 
is keenly appreciated in Germany, and, as far as I know, 
Papers sent through the post in the ordinary way are not 


subject to the newspaper confiscation orders issued from time 
to time.—Yours faithfully, F. J. Erro.t. 
3 Nevern Road, S.W. 5. 


MOBILISING DEFENCES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—For the time being Einkreisungspolitik and collective 
security are one and the same policy, and for us the right 
policy. We, France, Russia, Poland and Rumania should be 
able to corner the mad boar who is raging and ramping in 
central Europe. The danger is that in his fury he may break 
cover and try to fix his tusks in one of us. We must, I 
suggest, be prepared for anything. Our anti-aircraft forces 
are partly Territorials ; these ought to be called up to “man 
the wall.” Our two great Fighter Groups, No. 11 and 12, are 
regular R.A.F., and always in readiness to meet an attack, but 
there are some non-regular (A.A.F.) fighter units as well, and 
these, too, should be called up ; they can be, before mobilisa- 
tion, in case of apprehended attack.—Yours faithfully, 
J. M. SPatGut. 
Inglemere, 29 Smitham Downs Road, Purley, Surrey. 


JOURNALISTS AS PROPHETS 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1rR,—When so many politicians are expressing their shocked 
amazement at Germany’s new annexation it may be worth 
noting that had they taken the advice of several British 
Press correspondents, published as long ago as 1934, they 
could have forecasted all the sudden coups. 

John Gunther’s Inside Europe and John Brown’s Road to 
Power foresaw the sequence of moves by the Fascist Powers 
because their authors know Europe much better, apparently, 
than the majority of the political figures. John Brown’s books 
were banned in Germany, Russia, and Italy by the dictator 
Governments—this itself was significant and a testimonial to 
the high accuracy of reporting events maintained by the British 
Press.—I am, yours faithfully, J. MUIRHEAD. 

39 Vicarage Grove, S.E. 5. 


WHAT MR. FLEMING DOES NOT MEAN 
TO THE FRENCH 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1rR,—Mr., Peter Fleming has written a gratuitously unpleasant 
article in your issue of March 17th, headed by the pretentious 
title: ““What I Mean to the French.” In it are various mis- 
statements deliberately manipulated to amuse the  self- 
righteous, the smart young men and women of his circle and 
offend the well-meaning. It is generally admitted, I believe, 
that these sprightly young journalists are out for sensation 
and scoops of any sort: their inaccuracy is often questionable, 
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and publicity the breath of their nostrils. In Mr. Fleming’s 
eager pounce for publicity, his vanity masquerading as modesty 
would seem to be pained at the quality of admiration ex- 
pressed by a very young Frenchman in an article on Mr. 
Fleming which recently gained a Prix d’encouragement ; 
one must assume that Mr. Fleming is a grincheux in his 
matters of appreciation. Certainly the advantage of his years, 
his tongue as pointed as his pen and seeking adroit cover in 
his cheek permits him to indulge in a malice which may draw 
a wry smile at his antics but is discreditable to him. 


But he flatters himself unduly when he ascribes to himself 
the fact that he left Oxford in a “blaze of glory.” He is also 
as touchy as any female about his age. The really insignificant 
errors about some unimportant stages of his youthful “ career ” 
seem to worry him. They cannot, however, be of interest to 
anyone outside his school-tie circle. One recalls many similar 
inexactitudes in the Press by journalists, who, unlike our young 
French boy, had at any rate all the means of knowing 
accurately the facts at their disposal. 


Mr. Fleming seems purposely to have ignored—except to 
utilise in his own curious form of badinage—the corrections 
made in the typescript of the spelling of some English names. 
This certainly sharpens the bite of his flippancy, but at the 
expense of his accuracy, and he himself flounders in his version 
of the name of the author of a slight essay whose tribute to 
him he attacks and distorts so cheaply. 


Regarding the title he has chosen for his article, “ What I 
mean to the French,” it is palpably untrue and conceited. 
Perhaps it may prick this smart young man’s vanity to know 
that he means nothing whatever to the French. Few, in 
France, have heard of him. Some are vaguely aware that he 
accompanied that serious and intrepid traveller Ella Maillart 
on her journey through Tartary, and that he has written some 
books. 


Recently two prizes were offered: one for the best book 
written by a French writer on England. Albert Noblet was 
awarded this “prix” Outre Manche: Leur Gouvernement. 
The second prize, a modest one, and not the “ substantial 
sum” quoted by your contributor, was offered for a short 
essay not necessarily for publication, by a young Frenchman, 
whether a writer or not, on a young English author. The aim 
was to encourage a closer understanding between the youth 
of France and England, and to help in making it possib'e for 
the winner to visit Engiand, like the “ purses” also offered to 
further friendly contact with the youth of England. It was 
awarded to the young man whose name Mr. Fleming so 
mangled, for this attitude and admiration of his work. It 
is a slight and somewhat incomplete essay by a young French- 
man who, working daily from 9 to 7 in an office, gets but a 
scant hour on Sunday to cultivate his interest in modern 
English literature. For this friendly appreciation Mr. Fleming 
has attacked him with sarcasm and prejudice. His bad manners 
are as conspicuous as his ingratitude. 


It is distressing at this moment of tense anxiety when 
every tie with France—our only ally—should be strengthened 
and maintained in a friendly spirit, that an irresponsible and 
flippant young blood should presume to fili a page of The 
Spectator with the small and sour beer of his ill-tempered 
criticism.—I enclose my card and am, Sir, very truly yours, 


THE DONOR OF THE PRIX. 


SENOR CASALS’ CONCERT 
[To the Editor of THe SpEcTATOR] 
S1r,—I hope you will allow me to draw the attention of your 
readers to the concert which is to be given by Senor Pablo 
Casals at the Albert Hall on Tuesday, March 28th, at 8.15 
p.m., for the benefit of destitute Spanish children. This concert 
has been initiated entirely by Sefor Casals himself, and it is 
the generous gift of one of the world’s greatest artists to the 
suffering children of Spain. ‘To us music-lovers in England 
it will be the one and only appearance of Sefior Casals in 
this country before he leaves for an extended tour in South 
America, and it also offers the unique opportunity of hearing 
him play three concertos (Haydn, Elgar and Dvorak) in one 
evening.—Yours faithfully, 
Epwarp J. DENT. 
77 Panton Street, Cambridge. 


1939 
THE GROWTH OF PSYCHO.ANALYgj 


[To the Editor of THE Spectator] 


S1rR,—Could some action be taken against the growth 
psycho-analysis in this country? So far as my investigain: 
have led me, it results in far more failures than SUCCEsseg , 
the inevitability of failure is invariably recognised a 
large expenditure of time and money. Four out of fn 
Harley Street doctors are fiercely intolerant of it. Of Psych, 
logists, the late Professor William McDougall declared thy 
the New Psychology—the theoretical basis for the pracy 
process—had gone completely off the rails, and Doctors Harry 
Roberts and Margaret Jackson, in their book The Troubleg 
Mind, have conducted a vigorous assault on the Symbolism 
employed for the important interpretation of dreams, As 
for the analysts themselves, most of them have been new. 
rotics, now supposedly cured by this supposedly effective 
process. We would never allow a physical operation to bk 
practised in this slap-dash fashion. Why, then, should we be 
so tolerant in the case of a mental operation, the failure of 
which is often accompanied by chronic melancholia ay 
sometimes by suicide?—Yours faithfully, 

TERENCE GREENIDGE. 

20 Cleveland Avenue, Chiswick, W. 


HOLIDAYS FOR CHILDREN 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—I should not ask you to put cur needs before you 
readers at a time when everyone is volunteering for Nation 
Service were it not that the workers we need so urgently for 
this Fund can without difficulty volunteer at the same time tp 
help with the evacuation of children. In fact those who have 
worked with the C.C.H.F. are particularly suited to deal with 
children in an emergency. 


Every year this fund sends thousands of London children to 
the country for a fortnight during the school summer holiday, 
The organisation depends upon voluntary workers, and this 
year it looks as though many children may have to be dis- 
appointed owing to lack of helpers. The work is organised in 
local committees (69 in all), each responsible for a particular 
district in London. Our special need at present is for hon, 
secretaries for these committees. In time of peace they enable 
London children to have a holiday in the country. In time of 
war, or rumours of war, they may be able to help remove the 
same children, plus the rest of the school population, from 
dangerous areas. 


I am sure your readers will agree that it would be a calamity 
if this essentially constructive peace-time work were hindered 
through lack of “ volunteers.” 

Further particulars can be obtained from the secretary a 
the address given below.—Yours faithfully, 


IpINA BRASSEy, Chairman, 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund, 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


OPHELIA 


I Too, seeking the water of life 

came to the river among the willows, 

the unpollarded old willows with split trunks 

and the scarlet and yellow saplings on the banks. 
Among reeds and mint, iris and loosetrife, 

I, like all thirsty creatures, stood in the shallows. 


Patterns of shadow, water darkening, 

swirl round my feet as cold as stone. 

The purple flowers drag in the eddies, 
but the deeper river where the water steadies 
into a purposeful current, field forsaking, 
escaping under shadows, to the sea is gone. 


My shadow only, only the trees shade 

lie on the water, in the same place stay. 

The river moves, hurrying from what spring 
to what estuary?—ceaseless and passing 
under still shadows trees and I have made. 


We watch the changeless shape while it still slides away. 


UrsuLa Woop. 
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By R. C. K. ENSOR 
“Q THAT . mine adversary had written a book!” that for the sake of a bare 200,000 Germans it would be folly 


Job’s cry has been often cited as a warning to men of action ; 
like the famous diplomatist’s counsel, that speech was given 
ys to conceal our thoughts, or the famous judge’s, to “ state 
your decision, which will probably be right, but without 
stating your reasons, which will probably be wrong.” Seldom 
has a great man of action more conspicuously neglected it 
than Herr Hitler. For in his book Mein Kampf—a vast ramb- 
ling medley of autobiography, exposition, rant, argument, and 
prophecy—may be found, up and down, a pretty complete 
“give-away” of his mind, aims, and methods. 

This has long been known to intelligent readers of the 
German edition. But its author, while refusing to tone down 
or retract anything for his countrymen’s consumption, has 
realised that it would be strong meat for readers abroad. 
Accordingly he adopted the remarkable device of circulating 
in English only an expurgated translation, shorn of the most 
revealing passages, and containing, in fact, less than half the 
matter of the original. His ownership of the copyright enabled 
him to preserve a monopoly for this highly misleading version 
in Great Britain and the United States ; but it is surprising 
that he should have found in both countries publicists and 
newspaper-owners so willing to play its game for him with 
the English-speaking public. 

Of the circumstances, in which the mask has now been 
withdrawn, we are unaware ; suffice it, that full translations 
are at last on sale in both countries—the English one being 
published this week. The translator of the latter, James 
Murphy, has not done his work too well; he paraphrases so 
loosely, and supplies so many words to make up the sense, 
that the terse, pistol-shot effect of the Hitlerian style dis- 
appears. Of course, on its literary side the problem of ren- 
dering German prose in English may often seem well-nigh 
impossible. Yet it is slack workmanship that renders a 
German idiom like die breiten Massen (of a population) by 
“the broad masses”; der junge Knecht ought not to be 
translated “ the servant boy,” when it means “the young farm- 
servant” (what the North of England calls a “hind”); and 
the omission on p. 526 of the fiir immer, which qualifies the 
last clause of the top paragraph on p. 732 of the original, is 
not merely slipshod, but misses a cardinal trait in Hitlerian 
thought, viz., that all words and most deeds may pass in 
smoke, but the settlement of new land by a national peasantry 
is the most permanent gain that a nation can win. Lastly, 
whereas Hitler has very important recourse to the German 
device of spaced letters to lend emphasis—and indeed to give 
certain of his dicta an absolute air like that of the Twelve Tables 
or the —Ten Commandments—some corresponding English 
device, such as heavier type or indentation, ought certainly to 
have been adopted to render the effect. To “run on” such 
flaming thunderbolts in the common mass of undistinguished 
print is to falsify their character altogether. 

Mr. Murphy, in a rather pro-Hitler Introduction, repeats 
the pro-Hitler plea, that Mein Kampf was written a good many 
years ago in conditions of special anti-French exasperation, 
and “Hitler has. declared that his acts and public statements 
constitute a partial revision of his book.” Some revisions of 
that sort must always occur in every such case ; the remarkable 
thing in Hitler’s case is not how many they are, but how few. 
His assignment of Southern Tyrol to Italy is not a revision at 
all ; for in Mein Kampf itself he argued most strongly against 
those who called for Southern Tyrol’s recovery, and insisted 


Mein Kampf. By Adolf Hitler. Unexpurgated edition. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 8s. 6d.) 


to forfeit an Italian alliance, whereby so many millions of 
Germans elsewhere could be brought into the Reich. The 
German nation “ must not fall into the errors of the pre-War 
period and make the whole world its enemy.” On the con- 
trary, it must, at any rate for the time being, make friends 
with Italy and Great Britain, in order to have its hands free 
for its main tasks—the acquisition of vast new territories for 
German settlement at the expense of Russia and the smaller 
countries adjoining it, and the final settlement of accounts with 
France. 

By far the most important feature in the Mein Kampf pro- 
gramme is the Eastern territorial conquest. It is not merely 
that the appetite is so large ; though Hitler visualises conquer- 
ing for German colonisation a contiguous mainland territory 
larger than the existing Reich. He seeks to ensure that not 
merely the present German population, but a very much larger 
one, looking a long way ahead, may be able to live on roomy 
terms permitting the rural producers completely to feed the 
industrial, and to provide in return a market for all the indus- 
trial producers’ output. This reciprocity of rural and urban, 
this insistence that the man with the plough is the foundation 
of everything else, and that an industrialised Germany without 
adequate rural Lebensraum is a condition impossible to 
acquiesce in, is the very root of Hitler’s policy. If he died 
without achieving it, or some part of it, he would feel that he 
had achieved nothing. By comparison his hostility to France, 
though deadly, is secondary. He regards her as an enemy in 
his rear, not in his front ; an implacable one, no doubt ; yet, 
if she decayed sufficiently, would he even need to attack her? 

And would he attack Great Britain? This is the chief point 
at which Mein Kampf has been revised. In the book he 
denounced German pre-War statesmanship for antagonising 
Great Britain by naval and colonial rivalries. The cry for 
oversea colonies, he argued, must be dropped. But in recent 
years he has adopted and pushed it. Why? The most 
plausible explanation is the influence of Ribbentrop. He is 
believed to have represented Britain to Hitler (not without 
justifications in the sequel) as a cowardly Power, over which 
it was useful to keep a menace suspended ; and the qualms 
and compunctions, which so many Englishmen have come to 
feel about the colonies, made them an attractive issue for 
dividing British opinion. One should add that in Mein Kampf 
itself he is well aware that his Eastern conquests, if realised, 
will make Germany master of the world. And those are the 
only terms for world peace. 

The pacifist-humanitarian idea may indeed become an excellent 
one, when the most superior type of manhood will have succeeded 
in subjugating the world to such an extent that this type is then 
sole master of the earth. . . . So first of all the fight, and then 
pacifism. 

Or so Mr. Murphy renders it. What Hitler actually wrote 
was: “So first the fight, and then perhaps pacifism.” 

“So first the fight.” It is a militarist’s book from first to 
last. His childhood’s favourite reading was a popular illus- 
trated account of the Franco-German War of 1870-1. It set 
him asking why Austrians like his father were not fighting 
alongside the other Germans. Later, the mature man emits 
oracles (in spaced type) like 

An alliance which is not for the purpose of waging war has no 
meaning and no value. 
on the Axis.) Or, again, 

The soil on which we now live was not a gift bestowed by 


Heaven on our forefathers. But they had to conquer it by risking 
their lives. So also in the future our people will not obtain terri- 


(An interesting sidelight 
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tory, and therewith the means of existence as a favour from any 
other people, but will have to win it by the power of a triumphant 
sword. 

Perhaps the most informing of the self-revelations in Mein 
Kampf are those lessons of conduct which Hitler savs he has 
learned from his opponents. He was taught, he says, by the 
Vienna Social Democrats that the way to win power over 
the masses is to bully your way to it. 

The tactics of Social Democracy consisted in opening at a given 
signal a veritable drum-fire of lies and calumnies against the man 
whom they believed to be the most redoubtable of their adver- 
saries, until the nerve of the latter gave way and they sacrificed the 
man who was attacked, simply in the hope of being allowed to 
live in peace. But the hope proved always to be a foolish one, for 
they were never left in peace. : ; 

The same tactics are repeated again, until fear of these mad 
dogs exercises, through suggestion, a paralysing effect on their 
victims 
Could a more accurate account be written of the Nazis’ own 
tactics? And not merely on the national, but on the inter- 
national stage. ‘Sacrifice the man who was attacked.” 
Read Schuschnigg, Benes, Eden, or whom you will. 

Or take the passage in the last chapter, which Mr. Eden 
quoted in the House of Commons on Wednesday week, about 
a clever conqueror imposing his demands by stages. 

He may expect that a people who have lost all strength of 
character—which is always the case with every nation that volun- 
tarily submits to the threats of an opponent—will not find in any 
of these acts of oppression, if one be enforced apart from the 
others, sufficient grounds for taking up arms again. 

It’ is a perfect account of Hitler’s own technique. But the 
passage in which it occurs is a comment upon France’s treat- 


ment of the Weimar Republic. 


‘-“MAN’S UNCONQUERABLE MIND 
Man’s Unconquerable Mind. By R. W. Chambers. (Cape. 15s.) 


THERE is nothing dry-as-dust about the 
Professor Chambers, for he has those attributes, often denied 
to the learned, which must nevertheless go to make the com- 
plete scholar ; historical imagination, acquaintance with several 
fields, independence of mind, wisdom, and that sense of 
humour without which wisdom itself cannot be perfect—as 
Millamant knew. Moreover, he brings a whole man, not 
merely a specialised mind, to bear on each of his topics, so 
that the book, though composed of essays or lectures on 
writings and men ranging from Bede to A. E. Housman, has a 
unity of theme. It is “man’s unconquerable mind,” which 
makes him testify to the things he believes to be right, how- 
ever much his universe may seein engulfed in darkness: and 
Dr. Chambers offers this work in our own time of moral eclipse 
in the hope that it may give us reflective calm, and even, 
perhaps, that “courage never to submit or yield,” which, 
though a Satanic virtue, is one lett over from the time when 
our first seducer was himself one of the glorious sons of light. 

It is the spirit that matters, not whether a man is right or 
wrong politically ; for though to Dr. Chambers Shelley and 
Byron were politically wrong, as opposed to Castlereagh and 
the later Southey and Wordsworth, yet they were spiritually 
right (and whatever else they may or may not have been, they 
were poets); indeed, Dr. Chambers thinks that on many 
occasions of strife and struggle both sides were right. It is 
a generous attitude ; yet one cannot but feel that it may lead 
to difficulties ; it may be that even with Dr. Chambers it has 
done so; for if the repressive Tory measures of the early 
nineteenth century (no doubt including the Peterloo massacre) 
were a natural “stiffening of discipline,” so also may have 
been Henry VIII’s—shall we call them preventive?—decapita- 
tions, which elsewhere Dr. Chambers has described as the 
outcome of a Fascist tyranny. Because those who are politi- 
cally wrong may in some ways be morally saved—oh yes, the 
later Wordsworth had his fling at the Industrial Revolution— 
it does not follow that they were in the main right. For 
politics must ultimately be based on morals, and it can never 
be right to make a pact with the Devil. 

And it is precisely on this ground that Dr. Chambers 
defends Isabella in Measure for Measure, in what is perhaps 
the most delightful chapter in a delightful book. It is difficult 
for us today to stomach Isabella, for we cannot believe that 
God can attach such immense importance to physical chastity. 
We prefer the saint—was it one of the many St. Annes?— 
who, journeying from Egypt to the Holy Land, and finding 
that the price of being ferried across the Red Sea was her 
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virginity, willingly surrendered so trifling a thing. But Isabell 
felt differently. Well, we can understand that UP tO a point: 
we know that there are some excellent people like that, thouigh 
we may think they need some drastic treatment to humanise 
them. After all, a brother’s life! Some of us, too, can applai 
her trick for getting Angelo and Mariana legitimately bedded. 
But it is difficult for us to reconcile the two, and here 
Dr. Chambers shows us the path. With him also we feel g 
just scorn for those who want to have it both Ways ; you 
cannot dislike Isabella for her self-regarding virtue, and dislike 
her again for giving us the good old comedy turn of the 
substituted bedfellow. With him, again, we find it difficuk 
to understand this prudish abhorrence of the substituted péd: 
fellow (and why should it be considered perfectly right ‘in 
Boccaccio and most reprehensible in All’s Well that Ends 
Well ?). But to return to Isabella. The chief puzzle abdyt 
her has been her shocking rounding upon her unfortungté 
brother after his piteous plea, “Sweet sister, let me live!® 
surely, placed as it is, one of the most sublimely comic 
remarks in all literature, which in its high comedy must have 
enraptured Meredith. What is here done for the first time ig 
to make Isabella a wholly comprehensible and even lovable 
person, for he shows us that this speech is the outcry of 4 
tortured creature ; but what a convincing case he makes of-it 
must be left for the reader to find out. As Dr. Chambes 
insists, Measure for Measure, far from being painful, 
Coleridge found it, is one of the loveliest and most consisteit 
comedies Shakespeare ever wrote ; but in his discovery that 
Measure for Measure is a marvellously Christian play of 
forgiveness he has been forestalled by Mr. Wilson Knight, 
who investigated the matter in detail, and Mr. Middleton 
Murry, who bases his proof rather upon his feeling for the 
whole than upon textual parallels with the Gospels. 

The entrancing chapter on Measure for Measure is one’of 
two in which Dr. Chambers disposes, finally, we hope, -6 
the old, utterly unjustified picture of the Shakespeare who was 
once happy, then plunged “into the depths,” and finally 
emerged “on the heights.” Lytton Strachey made the firs 
attack, and threw a ball or two at this Aunt Sally, and Dr, 
Chambers, it seems likely, has knocked her down, though «th 
all modesty he explains that he has, as a Spenserian knight, 
merely been enjoying “a joust against Sir Arthur [Quiller- 
Couch], Sir Edmund [Chambers], and the Lady Una Britomart 
Ellis Fermoor, backed by the spells which the Wizard pfo- 
fessor of the North [Dr. Dover Wilson], the Prince of the 
Power of the Air, can weave from his chair amid the mists 
of high Dunedin.” The protest, especially against the idea 
of an age of Jacobean depression, he reminds us has already 
been made by Professor Sisson: may it now at last prove 
effective. There is no “cynicism” in Shakespeare, though 
since he saw things more clearly than most his advantage was 
often revenged by his statements being dubbed “ cynicism”; 
a common position of which Dr. Chambers reveals his kndw- 
ledge by referring to Swift as “ that great philanthropist.” The 
“dark comedies” are comedies still; even Troilus and 
Cressida is a tragedy shot with the courageous laughter it is 
the function of great comedy to provide. 

The mention of Troilus brings us to the chapter on the 
play of More, where, by a comparison of the political passage 
in that play with the famous “ degree ” speech of Ulysses, Dr. 
Chambers adds one more proof to the contention that one 
scene at least in that play is by Shakespeare, basing his argu- 
ment not upon imagery alone, but upon the sequence of images. 
The thoughts were the commonplaces of the time ; you meet 
them in the Homilies, in Elyot’s The Booke Called the 
Governour, in Hooker ; but the way in which, in more than 
one place, the same original idea led to the same train of 
images is so striking, that any lingering doubt must fade away. 

All this as set down here may seem to have little to do 
with man’s unconquerable mind, yet in the book the theme 
is quite clear; the heroic quality of Bede and Alcuin, in 
Beowulf, of Langland—no longer the singer of peasant despairs 
and miseries—of More and Tyndale, of Shakespeare and 
Byron, and even in their way of Ker and Housman, is made 
plain throughout. But if this is a unifying quality in the book, 
there is another of perhaps equal importance, that of common 
sense ; the historico-critical passages are indeed a triumph of 
common sense, which is another virtue often denied to scholat- 
ship, but which Dr. Chambers possesses in graceful abundance. 
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THE PAPACY IN HISTORY 


By Joseph Bernhart. Trans- 
(Longmans. 15s.) 


Tue author of this book was happy in the moment of its 
publication. If at all times the Papacy is an absorbing subject 
for the student of religion or of world affairs, the drama 
involved in the death of a Pope and the election of his 
successor brings home to the world at large with peculiar 
vividness a sense of that fundamental unity of Christendom 
which time cannot corrode nor war clestroy. Of this unity 
the Pope is, for Catholic and non-Catholic alike, the earthly 
symbol ; and with the accession of a new Pope the question 
is inevitably asked, will he succeed better than his predecessors 
in translating this underlying sense of unity into positive 
action? It is obvious, too, that the attitude of Pius XII to 
world-politics has a significance exceeding that of any of his 
predecessors for at least a hundred years. 

Dr. Bernhart’s work is an interpretation of history, not a 
study of politics in the contemporary sense. It is a book of 
particular interest to the non-Catholic (which term, for the 
sake of brevity, I shall throughout this review use as a synonym 
for non-Roman Catholic), because while its calmness, its 
intellectual integrity, its grasp of political and personal realities 
place it in the tradition of Acton and Ranke as a work of 
scholarship, it also reflects an intellectual humility—or, rather, 
a moderation in the claims it makes for the intellect—some- 
what alien to the best minds of the nineteenth century. The 
non-Catholic who wishes to understand the Papacy and the 
attitude of the Catholic towards it finds his path beset with 
difficulties. If he relies on the spoken word, he finds little 
help either in the disgustingly fulsome terms of adulation 
which most priests see fit to adopt when speaking of the Pope 
and the Papacy, or in the rationalistic explanations, of which 
he could have thought just as well himself, advanced by his 
Catholic friends. In contemporary literature he may be con- 
fronted with the same dilemma: if, for example, he turns to 
two Catholic authors who both published books on Papal 
policy in 1937, he will find that Mr. Teeling writes in a 
language which is not specifically Catholic, while Lord Clon- 
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more writes in a language which, except to the Catholic ; 
not comprehensible. Wide and independent reading of the 
Papacy’s history will naturally assist a man who is a Compe. 
tent scholar to form just and temperate conclusions about ; 
but it may yet leave him with a certain feeling of dissatisfactog 
He. will understand the motives which actuated Hilde. 
brand’s policy towards Henry IV, or Pius IX’s attitude to 
wards Cavour ; but he will not really understand what has 
given the Papacy the strength to survive ‘the storms of more 
than fifteen hundred years and to be the one permanent fea. 
ture in the life of Europe. History, in other words, wij 
enable the scholar to answer the question, How? but not 
the question, Why? 

Dr. Bernhart is a man of finished and profound scholg. 
ship ; he is also quite clearly a man with a deep and lively 
religious faith.’ He is able to distinguish the sphere proper 
to scholarship from the sphere proper to belief, and he js 
sufficiently self-analytical to understand when he himself js 
actuated by the faith of a Catholic and when he is expressing 
the judgement of a: historian. 

“Tt is impossibie,” he writes, “to make a case for gf 
against the Papacy on a basis of historical fact. The student 
is not called upon to add up light or darkness, but only to 
manifest both honestly so far as he is able. But the believing 
soul, for which the essence of an event is net contained in jts 
mere historical occurrence, looks beyond all the fauits and 
misdeeds of the Popes to that source from which its faith, 25 
well as theirs, derives light and strength.” 

Dr. Bernhart traces the history of the Papacy from its 
origin. He has shown admirable skill in selecting his 
materials, a true sense of proportion in exhibiting them. He 
shows how the conflict between the religious and secular power 
which filled the Middle Ages sprang from the soil of Rome, 
His narrative describes how the Papacy preserved the purity of 
Christianity from the flood of heresies which in the later days 
of the Roman Empire threatened to overwhelm it, and how 
it vindicated the moral law in the Dark Ages. He does not 
gloss over any of its failures or its moral lapses, but makes 
an objective criticism of the policy of the Papacy in the 
context of the European and world situation as it altered from 
time to times. He wisely avoids discussion of the topical 
issues of Pius XI’s Pontificate, but instead concludes the book 
with an interesting description of the administrative machi- 
nery of the Curia. It is not necessary to endorse all of Dr. 
Bernhart’s conclusions to welcome the book as a fine history 
of the Papacy. 

But its abiding value probably does not lie in its merits 
as a history. It is rather that it translates all that is 
best in Catholic thought on the Papacy into terms that a non- 
Catholic can understand without sacrificing in any respect its 
Catholic character. It makes it possible not only to venerate 
where one cannot presently comprehend, but also to under- 
stand what one cannot altogether accept. W. T. WELLS. 


THREE VIEWS OF LEONARDO 


The Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci. Edited by Edward 


MacCurdy. (Cape. 63s.) 
Leonardo da Vinci. The Tragic Pursuit of Perfection. 
By Antonina Vallentin. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci. By Dmitri Merejcovski, 
Translated by B. G. Guerney. (Nonesuch Press. 20s.) 
Tus is evidently to be a Leonardo year. A comprehensive 
exhibition to be held at Milan, a new edition of Richter’s 
Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci, and a critical mono- 
graph by the director of the National Gallery are promised; 
and three books concerned with the artist have already 
appeared. Of these, one is a novel, one a biography, and one 
a critical text. 

The novel is only a new translation of the familiar work of 
Merejcovski, a book which still has a certain fascination, 
though as a light on the nineteenth-century view of the 
Renaissance rather than as a document about Leonardo. 
Mr. Guerney’s translation is efficient and readable ; but the 
style of production of the book must be one of the most 
remarkable blunders in taste in recent publishing. On the 
cover the author’s name does not appear at all, and instead we 
read: “The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci illustrated by 
himself,” from which the innocent might almost conclude that 
this was a newly-discovered autobiography which the artist 
had accompanied by drawings. Now the text, as we know, if 
not by Leonardo, but the same is also true of many of the 
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«A long entertaining biography... .exiremely 
readable... . Mr, Carl Van Doren is to be 
congratulated on making the young and _pas- 
sionate Franklin .... as real as the old and 
canny Franklin, who is the more amusing 
character to contemplate ’’— 

Desmond MacCarthy in the Sunday Times. 
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W. F. REDDAWAY 


The key position of Poland in inter- 
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interest to this biography of the 
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a Fellow of King’s College, 
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coming Cambridge History — of 
Poland. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
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plates, since plenty of school works are included as originals. 
Rabens’ drawing after the Anghiari battle is reproduced with- 
out the mention that it is not Leonardo’s original, and with 
t the simple description: “ Mural Painting.” Of the horror of 
the coloured plates I would rather not speak; but attention 
must be called to the particularly pretty idea of printing a 
coloured reproduction of the “Last Supper” on the cloth 
cover of the book. 

Merejcovski’s presentation of Leonardo belongs to the last 
phase of Romanticism in the nineteenth century. When a 
realistic novelist like George Eliot depicted in Romola the 
artistic life of Italy in the Quattrocento, she did so in terms 
of the same moral standards which she applied in Middle- 
march. It was intellectual dishonesty and personal ingratitude 
that she was particularly attacking ; and if she set the story in 
fifteenth-century Florence it was because she found in that 
time and place a situation in many ways like her own, in 
which she could imagine people very like herself—people who 
were trying to absorb new kinds of knowledge, and whose life 
was largely made up of the practical problems which occur in 
the society of any town. For Merejcovski, Florence and Milan 
in the fifteenth century were places inhabited by colossuses, 
figures of vast intelligence, .or vice, or violence. Leonardo, 
Caesar Borgia, and Savonarola are all for him daemonic 
characters, whose existence is played against a background of 
witches’ sabbaths and sinister alchemical experiments. But 
this romantic passion for the extravagant is combined with 
all the convictions of a nineteenth-century materialist—a 
hatred of fanaticism and superstition and absolute faith in 
science. 

Antonina Vallentin’s treatment of Leonardo is typical of 
a more recent approach to biography. It is based on very 
extensive knowledge of the artist’s works in writing and 
drawing, and of the sources. Compared with Merejcovski, 
she adds little from her imagination, and that little seems 
to be in accordance with the rest of the evidence. But 
for this very reason the book invites criticism on a higher 
standard. It is not merely an imaginative reconstruction, 
seen through the author’s' temperament; it has the air of 
science. One is therefore tempted to quarrel on points 
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which would not in an ordinary biography seem objectionable - 
So, for instance, it seems to me that though the authoress jg 
justified in emphasising Leonardo’s dislike of the abstract 
speculations of the neo-Platonists, she is wrong in includin 

all Humanists in the group of which he disapproved, H 
Humanist like Alberti, for instance, whose scientific interests 
in some ways prepared the way for Leonardo’s work, must 
have been sympathetic to him. Nor do I betieve that it js 
correct to pass off as mere sophistries the disputes in which 
Leonardo was involved about the relative nobility of painting 
sculpture and poetry. For these quarrels had a practical and 
social basis in the desire of all artists to be acknowledged a8 
“liberal ”—that is to say, as superior to mere craftsmen ; and 
in the sixteenth century there are records of men fighting 
duels because their art had been described as “ mechanical” 
instead of liberal. No doubt each reader will find points of 
disagreement such as these in the parts dealing with the 
aspect of Leonardo which he knows best; but the fac 
remains that, as a general presentation of the complex pro- 
blems connected with the artist’s studies and personality, the 
book will be of great use. 

Mr. MacCurdy’s new edition of the note-books is cep. 
tainly the most convenient obtainable in English. Unlike 
Richter’s Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci, Mr 
MacCurdy’s contains only a translation without the original: 
But in other ways he has made many advances on his 
predecessor. In particular, the translation is far more read. 
able than that provided for Richter by Mrs. Bell, and, in the 
passages which I am competent to judge, much more accu. 
rate. In certain cases the changes are unimportant ; but in 
others the sense has really been re-established. There are 
still one or two points in which it seems to me that the ver. 
sions of both Richter and Mr. MacCurdy are open to doubt, 
as, for instance, on page 320 of volume 2 (line 10), where 
the quello of Leonardo must be taken as sculptor not as 
painter, to make any sense. But, apart from a few small 
points such as these, and a few quite frivolous misprints in 
French and German in the preface, the book is accurate and 
thorough. The editor has not introduced any new material, 
but he has made the old available in a better and more 
convenient form, and one which to the English reader will 
be of the greatest advantage. ANTHONY BLuntT, 


MR. ISHERWOOD AND FRIEND 


Journey to a War. By W. H. Auden and Christopher Isherwood, 
(Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

Journey to a War represents an experiment in publishing 
that should attract notice, and may set a fashion. Poetry 
has always been a worry to the trade; it will not sell; not 
only does an annual slim volume fail to support the author, it 
barely covers the modest expenses of its production. Hitherto 
poets have been credited with private means or alternative, 
prosaic occupations, and poetry, for the publisher, has been 
treated as a source of honourable loss, a form of conscience- 
money paid from less noble sources, the gangsters’ wreath 
at the funeral of literature. Now, however, Messrs. Faber 
and Faber have hit on a new dodge of incorporating the slim 
volume in a more solid and marketable work, and have 
attached 43 pages of Mr. Auden’s verse to a substantial travel 
diary of Mr. Isherwood’s, nearly 200 pages in length. The 
mutual esteem of the two writers has apparently survived 
the vexations of hard travel, and—a far more severe test— 
they have, without dissension, been jointly féted by their 
oriental admirers; so one may reasonably hope that this 
pantomime appearance as hind and front legs of a monster 
will not embarrass their happy relationship. It is impossible, 
however, to treat this publication as a single work ; it is two 
books which for purposes of commercial convenience have 
been issued as one. 

Mr. Isherwood’s diary covers the spring of 1938, and is 
for the most part in the form of a day-to-day record. He 
and Mr. Auden travelled from Hong-kong to Canton, thence 
to Hankow and Chengchow, where the railway branches East 
and West to Suchow and Sian; here they visited the North 
battle-line ; thence they returned to Shanghai, visiting the 
South front on their way. It is needless to say that theif 
journey involved many inconveniences and some danger; a 
one stage they fell in with Mr. Peter Fleming, and with him 
evacuated Meiki a few hours before the Japanese moved in. 
There are inevitably a few passages of the kind which begin: 
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“ My feet now utterly collapsed,” but the majority of the pages 
deal with sleeping-cars, mission-stations, consulates and 
universities. They travelled in a sensible way, accepting the 
comforts that were offered. These comforts have now become 
tolerably familiar to English readers ; we have already shared 
the kindly domestic life that flourishes in the missions among 
bombs and bandits ; we know that the papists will give you a 
drink, and the adventists will not; we have, vicariously, fumbled 
for adequate courtesies to exchange with Chinese officials. 

There is only one portrait in Mr. Isherwood’s collection that 
does not recall a familiar type ; that is the host of the Journey’s 
End Hotel, Mr. Charleton, and for the few pages of his 
appearance the narrative suddenly comes to life, and one is re- 
minded that Mr. Isherwood is not only the companion of Mr. 
Auden, but the creator of Mr. Norris and Miss Bowles. Not 
that his work ever falls below a high literary standard. It is 
admirable. The style is austerely respectable; not only 
does he seldom use a cliché, he never seems con- 
sciously to avoid one; a distinction due to a ‘correct habit 
of thought. Anyone of decent education can revise his work 
finding alternatives for his clichés; a good writer is free 
from this drudgery ; he thinks in other terms. Mr. Isherwood 
writes a smooth and accurate kind of demotic language which 
is adequate for his needs; he never goes butterfly-hunting for a 
fine phrase. It is no fault of his technique that Journey to a 
War is rather flat; he is relating a flat experience, for he is 
far too individual an artist to be a satisfactory reporter. The 
essence of a journalist is enthusiasm ; news must be some- 
thing which excites him, not merely something he believes 
will excite someone else. Mr. Isherwood—all honour to him 
for it—has no news sense. In particular, he is interested in 
people for other reasons than their notoriety. The quality 
which makes Americans and colonials excel in news-reporting 
is the ease with which they are impressed by fame. Mr. 
Isherwood met nearly all the public characters in his district ; 
he felt it his duty as a war correspondent to be interested in 
them. But they were bores—or rather the kind of contact 
a foreign journalist establishes with a public character is 
boring—and he is too honest a writer to disguise the fact. 
Nowhere in China did he seem to find the particular kind of 
stimulus that his writing requires. 

Mr. Auden contributes some good photographs and some 
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+ a 
but they believe they should have one or two about the 
There is an official laureate ; there is also, always an Place, 
young rebel. I do not know how he is chosen, ‘’ fen 
seasons the critics seem to set out piously together to find 
reincarnation of Shelley, just as the lamas of Tibet search ‘ 
their Dalai Lama. A year or two ago they proclaimed. their 
success and exhibited Mr. Auden. It is unfair to transfer 
him the reproach that properly belongs to them. His wae 
awkward and dull, but it is no fault of his that he has ‘ 
a public bore. EVELYN Waugy, 


FANTASIES OF PAST AND FUTURE 


By H. W. Nevinson. 10s, 6d.) 


THERE is no living journalist who has gained, or deserved: to 
gain, more respect and affection than Mr. Nevinson, He is 
an Odysseus who has seen the cities and known the minds of 
many men, and his knowledge has been unstintingly ‘put a 
the service of others. Better stiil, he has always been on the 
side of justice, honour and, in the best sense of the word, 
Liberalism. 

Not that he has been unimaginative ; for a journalist With. 
out imagination cannot tell the truth. But I do not think hy 
has given free rein to his imagination till now. In thi 
delightful book, recalling the places he has seen, he indulges 
himself in the pastime of calling up old scenes as in a cipen. 
show of Platonic anamnesis, and remembering them as if he 
had been one of the actors. Retaining his own personality, 
he becomes someone else, and watches that other self as x 
once external to him and within him. He carries still furthe; 
the “castle-building ” of Macaulay as he described it to his 
sister. “‘ The past is in my mind a romance. I am no sooner 
in the streets than I am in Greece, in Rome, in the French 
Revolution. The old parts of London, those old gates and 
houses down by the river, have all played their part in my 
stories.” ; 

Mr. Nevinson starts further back than the French Revoly- 
tion, or even than Greece or Rome. He rescues Sarai from 
the suttee of Ur, and goes forth with Terah and Abram to 
Harran. He gloats with Delilah over her patriotic deception 
of the great national enemy ; he listens (one is sure with a 
special fellow-feeling) to Herodotus as he recites his immortal 
anecdotes ;. and he looks on as Demetrius, the silversmith, 
stirs the Ephesian crowds to frenzied fury in defence of 
Artemis—and the trade in statuettes. 















Films of Time. (Routledge. 
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But perhaps more interesting are one or two of the other In mak 
chapters. In “Old Caspar” he allows himself more than a ili 4 
touch of irony. An Inspector takes a class in the “ Antigone” J” 
“The heroine,” he proclaims, “is one of those hysterical Socks 
women who act in opposition tu the laws of the State, and which 
appeal to what they vaguely call the eternal laws, which, a obtain 
it is obvious, cannot serve as precedents.” they a 

“Now,” he goes on, “construe that chorus which tells Sackis 
of the miracles of man. You observe that it omits th # aa 
eating of animal food, the invention of games, and (inevit- they 
ably) the discovery of the magnificent devices by which today ance. 
men slaughter one another so effectively.” every | 

Tomlinson, a boy who does not desire to kill anybody, 1s brown 
the only one who hesitates to accept these noble opinions. measu: 
The Inspector is naturally annoyed with him, and reports him 
to the Headmaster. “Yes,” says the Head, “I call him the 
Mosquito. He has no patriotism. Ili keep him in with a Cu 
long imposition.” 

Finally, Mr. Nevinson (we hope not for many years yet) 
comes up himself for judgement. Far too young to leave this in 
planet, he hates to go, though, having known the Congo and Wool. 
the Brahmaputra, he has no particular fear of the Styx. But Under 
necessity is too strong; vitague cum gemitu fugit indignata Qualit 
sub umbras ; and he has to face the three great judges ol Golf | 
souls, awe-inspiring with their three black caps. But in a Niet 
eloquent defence the Soul proves that among ail the circles to Dep 


of Inferno there is not one for which it is yet fit. Nor, t Made 
soon appears, is he fit for heaven ; he has still to learn che- for its 
mistry, electricity, mathematics and a thousand sciences 
besides. Finally, the judges consult,. and he is given fifty 
years of Europe—a very fair mimicry, in these days, of a cycle 
of hell; but he himself demands, and gets, a hundred, in 
which he promises to employ his best endeavours to fit him- 
self either for the pains or fer the blisses ; he does not yet 2 
know which. E. E. KELLett. 
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Please send it today. 


NATIONAL CHI 


HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5. 





Chief Offices 


GIVE HIM HIS CHANCE 


Like ali the children in the National Children’s 
Home this boy was in need. Given the right 
environment and training he will make good. 
Your gift will help us to give him his chance. 


LDREN'S HOME 





Cornwall, Devon, Somerset and Dorset— 
il those lovely western counties—exercise 
an irresistible charm and fascination. 
They call you again this year to choose 


your holiday resort within their borders. 


EARLY HOLIDAYS ARE BEST, BECAUSE 


@ The countryside is never fresher than in early Summer 





@ The extra hours of daylight are extra hours of health 






@ You do not add to the late summer overcrowding 


> 





@ You have the advantage of cheaper accommodation 


@ Early travel is comfortable travel 





BEST WOOL ONLY USED 


In making socks the first thing of in.portance 
is the wool used. The Two Steeples No. 83 
Socks are made from St. Wolstan Wool— 
which is long staple pure botany, the finest 
obtainable. This, coupled with the fact that 
they are made by highly skilled English 
Stockingers, assures the wearer great comfort 
as well as prolonged wear and good appear- 


ance. The ‘83’ range includes a shade for ~ 


every suit, handsome lovats, heathers, greys, 
browns, etc., in sizes 93” to 12” full 
measure. Ask your hosier for them. 


CwoSteeples llo83Socks 


4/6 per pair. 


No. 72, a lighter weight, 3/6 pair. St. Wo!stan 
Wool Underwear from 12/6 per garment. Darcuna 
Underwear 8/6, 9/6 and 10/6 per garment. Also 
Quality Knitted Hacking Sweaters, Waistcoats, 
Golf Hose. etc. 


Pa ’ , 
age Booklet of socks and underwear sent on request 
t 82 | oF 

& Dept. Iwo Steeples Ltd., Wigston, Leicestershire. 


famous 


Mad 
wade in Leicestershire, 
. and stockingers. 


tits hunting 















HOW YOU GET THERE 

Cheap “Monthly Return” 

Tickets by any train, any day, 
from all parts. 


BEFORE YOU GO 


Buy ‘Holiday Haunts 1939” 
containing Holiday Addresses, 


etc. (Price 6d.) 


WHEN YOU GET THERE 
Cheap Ist and 3rd Class Weekly Holiday Season Tickets, issued from 
April Ist to October 3ist, will enable you to see the best of your 
chosen holiday district. 





All information will gladly be supplied by the 
Superintendent of the Line, Great Western 
Railway, Paddington Station, London, W.2, or 
| can be obtained at any Railway Station or the 
usual Tourist Agencies. 












| 
| TAKE YOUR HOLIDAYS EARLY 
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“TODAY THE STRUGGLE” 


Edited by Stephen Spender and John 
6s.) 
(Longmans. 


Poems for Spain. 


Lehmann. (The Hogarth Press. 
Flowering Rifle. By Roy Campbell. 6s.) 
Eacu of these volumes of verse is presented frankly as a 
“ document for our times,” and will be handled cautiously by 
those who distrust the marriage of art to propaganda. But 
whereas an unbiassed reading—as unbiassed, that is, as Mr. 
Campbell’s surging extravagance allows us to maintain—of 
Flowering Rifle can only confirm us in our dislike for poet~ 
politicians, in Poems for Spain on the other hand, an 
extraordinarily uneven collection, we catch many notes of true 
poetic passion, and are persuaded throughout, alike in the 
good verse and the bad, of a grave unity of inspiration and 
grief which compelled these men to sing, fight and, if 
necessary, die for the Spanish Republic. “There was no 
other way to keep Man’s flickering truth alight,” as Mr. Day 
Lewis has written in a very beautiful poem which regrettably 
is not included in this volume. 

The trouble about Flowering Rifle is that its author’s 
violence and, if you like, excess of talent, bear no relation 
whatever to “man’s flickering truth.” This, in pure poetry, 
would matter only academically, and might be the mark of a 
great writer, but in a lengthy work of six cantos of rhyming 
couplets, directed to telling us the burning truth about the 
Civil War in Spain, a frenzy of destructiveness and of credulity 
destroys nothing but its own effect. One does not need to be 
particularly well informed about the Spanish War or any 
other to know that “Left” and “Right” have never been 
as here they are flippantly differentiated. Invective has its 
privileges, but they must flower from the very depths of 
passion. Mere schoolboy rudeness borders on the idiotic in 
sO grave a case as this of Spain. But Mr. Campbell’s opinion 
of all anti-Francos, Spanish, English or what you will, is not 
nearly so damaging to his satiric and instructive purpose as is 
his flat, unproven sanctification of the little generalissimo in 
Burgos. Idealisation and hope, strongly felt and founded, are 
both good things, but we cannot hear their note in noisy 
unargued shoutings to the effect that Franco is a reincarnation 





WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Suppose you had less than a pound a week 
for all purposes, including your rent, food, 
clothing and fuel, what would you feel ? 


Would you not long for that secured 


annuity for which your name _ was 
accepted three or four years ago? Would 
it make you warmer, or less hungry, to be 


told that we must wait for more money ? 


Do help us to shorten this waiting time by 


producing some of the money required. 


GOV ERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 





58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 





of Saint Dominic and El Cid Campeador. Flowerin Rife - 
has a vitality and a Byronic echo which, though ona sl 
be admired ; it has some pleasing descriptive lines od ae 
bursts of melodious rhetoric. But it lacks gravity, it is si 
adult. And yet, in one of his very bes. passages, Mr. Canal 
sings to his Muse: > 
“T can distinguish Right from Crying Wrong, 
And that’s the theme and purpose of my song, 
So sun my couplets with your lovely smiles . ,_ » 

Poems for Spain contains too many bad and imitative 
verses, but it must be praised for its unfaltering note of 
sincerity, for its sustained mood of gravity before a terrible 
occasion. And we must remember, reading the less mature 
efforts here, what Mr. Stephen Spender says in the Introduc. 
tion, that “ Some of these writers, first awakened to poetry by 
Spain, died before they had the opportunity to cultivate their 
talent.” Nevertheless, it remains a question if experience cap 
make an artist. Easily the best things in this book are the work 
of born poets, Sylvia Townsend Warner, C. Day Lewis, Louis 
MacNeice. These were writing real verse before Spain claimed 
their voices, and they will be poets whether she lives or dies, 
which—alas for propaganda!—is how poets have to be, 


Kate O’Briry. 


DOCTOR ARNE AND ITALIAN OPERA 


Doctor Arne. 

7s. 6d.) 
IN 1934, before a Courtauld-Sargent concert in which songs 
by Arne were being given, a press-cutting agency wrote to 
offer their services to Dr. Arne. It is hard for Mr. Hubert 
Langley that he must first bury the man he wishes to resurrect, 
He has made his task harder by an unfortunate choice of 
method. He has written in a hundred pag2s or so an inten- 
sive monograph, in which he points out that besides Rule 
Britannia, Comus and the Shakespearian’ songs, for which he 
is famous, Dr. Arne has also written other works-—}udith, for 
instance, and The fudgement of Paris—which deserve to be 
revived. His intention is admirable, but he does not make 
clear the importance of Arne. 

In the eighteenth century Italian music—particularly Italian 
opera—invaded the whole of Europe. In Germany and 
Austria, quite apart from Metastasio, Jomelli, Porpora and 
other Italians, Hasse, Graun and Quantz were unreservedly 
admired for their Italian style. Handel went to Dresden to 
find Italian singers for Covent Garden. Even J. S. Bach has 
been criticised for introducing Italian forms into his cantatas 
and oratorios. Beethoven declared that Zauberflote was the 
first German opera. Domenico Scarlatti and Farinelli in 
Spain, Paesie!lo and Cimarosa in Russia were accepted with- 
out question. Only in France the operas of Lully, Rameau, 
and Gluck provided, however differently, a vigorous resistance 
to the Italian influence of Pergolese, Sacchini and Piccini. 

In England the situation was rather different. Lawes and 
Purcell had established the Masaue as an English substitute 
for the Opera. Dido and Aeneas was written when the com- 
poser was nineteen years old and innocent of Italian influence, 
But the violent excitement preduced by Handel’s operas 
coarsened the public taste. Attempts to pit Porpora, Buonon- 
cini and other Italians against Handel were inspired by social 
rather than musical motives. The only English music which 
could compete against Italian Opera was Ballad Opera. The 
Beggar’s Opera in 1728 started the fashion. Charles Dibdin, 
Arnold, William Shield and Linley maintained it. Dr. Ame 
was remarkable in that he attempted a compromise by tour de 
force. Mosc of his life was spent as musical director of Vaux- 
hall, Marylebone and Ranelagh Gardens. For them he turned 
out a vast quantity of ballads and comic musical sketches. 
He collaborated with Isaac Bickerstaffe to produce comic 
operas, of which Love in a Village and Thomas and Sally are 
the most famous. He carried on the English Masque tradition 
in Comus and the Judgement of Paris ; composed oratorios 
and even a full-scale Italian opera, Artaxerxes. But his most 
important works, in the opinion of his contemporaries, were 
his comic operas. Dr. Johnson, indeed, said of the Beggars 
Opera that “there is in it such a lebefaction of all principles 3 
to be injurious to morality.” But Ballad Opera was the reply, 
however feeble, of English music to the Italian influence. The 
German reply was Mozart and Beethoven. 

J. M. A. RIDLEY. 


By Hubert Langley. (Cambridge University Press, 
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Popular fares, including hotel. 
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A CIGARETTE AS GOOD 
AS BARNEYS TOBACCO! 


. - a high-class Virginia . . . in the Barneys tradition—costing only 6d. 
forto. Barneys Cigarettes have a distinctive flavour and aroma that come 
from matured Virginia leaf, carefully selected and blended. The smoker 
of keen appreciation will find Barneys Ideal Cigarettes to be very good. 










(248) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


The Brandons. By Angela Thirkell. (Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 
Wisdom’s Gate. By Margaret Ayer Barnes. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Foveaux. By Kylie Tennant. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 

The Gladiators. By Arthur Koestler. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


THOSE who can appreciate the lightest of light comedies will 
enjoy The Brandons. Mrs. Thirkell has something of the 
touch of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, if you can imagine a Wode- 
house novel without its farcical plot, its slang, and its knock- 
about situations. But I seem to be depriving Mr. Wodehouse 
of most of his qualities, so I had better abandon the com- 
parison. 

The Brandons, at any rate, is very good fun, while keeping 
always within the bounds of probability. I admit that the 
dialogue is perhaps rather thickly sprinkled with “ darlings ” 
for my taste; nevertheless, the “darlings” do not indicate 
sentimentality, they are merely the feminine note. All the 
incidents spring naturally out of the conception of the two 
chief characters—Mrs. Brandon, a_ gentle, sweet-tempered, 
middle-aged widow, endowed with a disastrous charm which 
she somehow cannot resist exercising—and old Miss Brandon, 
her aunt, who has a fortune to leave, and makes the most of 
this advantage. Both are excellent, but Miss Brandon, Aunt 
Sissie, I think wins. She is a “no nonsense” person, which 
means that she herself rejoices in being rude, in contradicting 
fiatly any opinion that differs from her own, and in exercising 
all the privileges of a self-appointed dictator. She is not 
beloved—far from it—but she is a lonely old woman, and it 
does not occur to her that she is tolerated and humoured 
much more out of kindness than anything else. Actually 
nobody wants her money ; they all have sufficient of their 
own ; and if they submit to being bullied and called fools, it 
is simply because they are amiable. Around these two charac- 
ters the story moves, with its sentimental and domestic com- 
p.ications, which we guess will be tidied up before the end. 
But meanwhile there is plenty of entertainment. The young 
people in the book are as good as the elderly and middle-aged. 
Ail live, including the servants—particularly Nurse, who main- 
tains a stern and delightful authority over her now grown-up 
charges. The happenings are very ordinary—a village féte, a 
funeral, a picnic, calf-love, the reading aloud of a first literary 
eTort amid maddening interruptions, afternoon-tea on the 
lawn, the sudden appearance of an Italianised aunt from Cala- 
bria—but they are presented with so much liveliness and 
humour that we ask for nothing better. It is clear that Mrs. 
‘Thirkell takes a pleasure in writing of such things, and it is 
equally clear that this is the secret of the pleasure she com- 
mumicates to her readers. She is not a realist; her art is 
se ective, sympathetic, charming; and in perfect harmony with 
tie spirit of her comedy she has given it the background of 
a mellow English summer 

Miss Barnes is less indulgent. The people in Wisdom’s 
Gate belong to the same class as the Brandons, but they are 
Anericans moving in Chicago society, intensely modern and 
sophisticated. To the Brandons their standards would seem 
<trange and bewildering ; and, in fact, the relations between 
them are so curiously involved that the family-tree which is 
p.aced at the beginning of the book proves distinctly useful. 
One’s first impression is of a sort of General Post in which 
all the husbands and wives have been interchanged. Every- 
bedy has been divorced and married again, and what makes 
it odder is that the reshuffling has taken place within a narrow 
group, so that the brother-in-law of yesterday is the husband 
of today, while all continue to meet on terms of astonishing 
intimacy. The children are sorted out, following their 
mothers, and the whole thing produces an effect of precarious 
esuilibrium. Nothing, however, is regarded from _ the 
children’s point of view. It is not that the adults feel no 
aTection for them, but merely that sexual gratification comes 
fivst, and everything else necessarily goes by the board. 
Precept is all the elder generation can offer, trusting that 
there will not be too close an inauiry into example. 

So, when John, a boy of fifteen, begins to inquire, he is 
szpposed by his mother to have a complex. She tries to 
ex .lain to him how important love is, and how difficult it 
makes things. If she has divorced his father, for instance, 
and has taken a new husband, this does not mean that she 


has not still a very high opinion of her old one, But 
fails to understand, and continues to confuse love With 
affection and fidelity. He even tiresomely refuses to see how 
if the love of yesterday faded, the love of today is jj . 
prove more permanent. “His young voice, breaking, Yet coo) 
with disillusion, echoed and re-echoed in that silent Toom 
“At least if you’re sure that this love will last. Yoy know 
what you said. It comes and it goes. If you really believe 
that—I should think you would feel that there could always 
be another love?’” Poor John! It is not the lag ds. 
illusionment he is destined to receive. 

It is through his mother, Cicily—once Mrs. Bridges, poy 
Mrs. Lancaster—that the novel is presented, and perhaps ty 
most elaborate portrait in it is that of this second husband, 
Albert Lancaster. He is drawn indirectly—by which I men 
that our impression of him is derived from the impression; 
he creates upon Cicily, her family, and her friends, Let y 
give him his due: he is good-tempered, amusing, physically 
attractive, and, when there is no question of self-sacrifice, kind. 
On the other hand, he is absolutely non-moral, and $0 long 
as he can prevent Cicily from being jealous and unhappy by 
keeping her in ignorance of his numerous infidelities, he 
believes he has fulfilled his entire duty as a husband, T 
the women with whom he has these affairs he feels mo 
responsibility whatever. They know he is married—in fag, 
has been married twice—and has three little girls by his firy 
wife, and a boy by Cicily, his second. If, after that, they 
expect a lasting attachment they must be fools. Besides, he 
himself has to face certain risks. He had to give up his job 
in China, for example, and had to pay a lot of money—Cicily’s 
money—to the husband of a pretty little idiot who gave the 
whole show away by taking it seriously. Albert certainly js 
convincing. Of course Cicily learns what he is really like, 
and for a time insists on separate bedrooms. But in the end 
she forgives him, and the book closes on a scene of recon- 
ciliation. It is a philosophic rather than a happy ending, a 
the author is quite aware. What, perhaps, she does not see is 
that it reduces Cicily to Albert’s level. Had the forgiveness 
been for the sake of the children it would have been different, 
but quite clearly it is simply a yielding to her own physical 
desire ; she forgives Albert for precisely the same reason a 
she abandoned John’s father. This, I take it, is the “ wisdom, 
and it leaves me in sympathy with John. 

“A novel in the richest tradition of English fiction—the 
novel of character.” So runs the brief blurb of Foveaiux, and 
I must say I found it mis!eading. ‘“ The richest tradition of 
English fiction” suggests such names as Fielding, Dicken, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Tro!lope, the Brontés, coming down 
to Meredith and Thomas Hardy. Certainly not all of these 
are favourites of mine, but not one of them can I imagine 
writing a Left novel of Australian slum and working-class life, 
which is what Foveaux turns out to be. It is a conscientious 
book of its kind, but that kind has been rather overworked 
of late, and it is difficult to get much freshness into a realistic 
chronicle of housing problems, labour strikes, unemp‘oyment 
and the rest. Even the Australian scene produces no sens 
of novelty, for one might be reading about any large indus 
trial town. The absence of a particular hero or heroine con- 
stitutes, I suppose, part of the scheme, but it also means that 
the interest, diffused over a large number of characters, 1s 
proportionately weakened. There are indications in several of 
the scenes that the author could write a much better novel 
than this if she paid attention to form, planned a definite story, 
and kept to it. I do not for a moment expect she will ages, 
yet this first step appears to me essential if she is to make any 
artistic progress. 

Herr Koestler’s The Gladiators is an excellent historic 
novel. The time is B.c. 73-71, and the subject the rebellion 0 
gladiators and slaves under Spartacus, and the founding 
Southern Italy of the short-lived Sun State. I have left mys¢! 
no space to review it here, but this strange episode in Roma 
history makes an interesting and tragic romance, while tht 
translation is unusually good. Herr Koestier draws a parallel 
beween that period and our own, and the whole book reflect 
a somewhat pessimistic social philosophy, of which the failurt 
of the humanitarian Sun State becomes a symbol. 
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° 
In the present state 


of medical knowledge..”’ 


To inspire confidence is, for a Doctor, a valuable 
part of his treatment. But the * bedside manner’ 
isundergoing a change. To this wiser generation 
the Doctor is willing to admit that there are 
limits to medical science. “In the present state 
of medical knowledge’’, he says, “‘ we cannot 
always be sure’... And it is precisely because 
of his candour that we trust him. 

But one thing he is sure about: that physical and 
nervous vitality can only be restored by supplying 
the nerves and blood generously with organic 
phosphorus and protein. ‘ Sanatogen’ supplies 
this organic phosphorus and protein in a form 
that even the most enfeebled digestion can 
assimilate. If you are convalescing after illness, 
or if you feel listless, ‘ nervy ’, run-down, there is 


one sure way of restoring 
your energy and vitality— 
by taking ‘Sanatogen ’ every 
day for eight weeks. 


SANATOGEN? 


A brand of Casein and Sodium Glycero-phos phate. 


(Trade Mark) 
the Nerve Tonic Food 
—and live up to life again! 


Obtainable at all chemists in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins. 


A'GENATOSAN’ product. The word ‘SANATOGEN'’ is the Trade Mark of Genatosan Ltd. 
and denotes their famous brand of Casein and Sodium Glycero-phosphate 
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| of these Summer Holiday Tours 


4 Summer Holiday Tour to 
SOUTH AFRICA—July 20 
Reduced Return Fares to Capetown from 
£97.18 .5 First Class £67. 13.7 Second Class 


Other South African Ports on application. 


2 Reduced Return Summer Fares to 
MADEIRA (Weekly) £13 to £20 
according to class and vessel. 
CANARY ISLANDS (fortnightly) £15 1st Cl. 


3 BELGIUM, HOLLAND 
and GERMANY 

Cruises from London sailing every 4 weeks, 

11-12 days - - - 12 Gns. First Class 










Head Office: 3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3 (MAN 2550) 
WestEnd Agency : 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1 (WHI 1911) or Agents. 
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THEY 
DESERVE 
YOUR 
prereset 


of the 110 Patients in our Home for 
whom we care. 


HE Patient on the left was a Ship’s Purser, lost his 

arm in an accident in 1909 and lost the power of 
his legs through disease in 1919. Has now been a 
Patient in the Home for 10 years. 

The Patient in the middle was a Commercial Traveller 
and a Company’s Secretary; married, with two young 
children, and has been suffering from tremors in the 
hands and feet for the last eight years. He came to our 
Home two years ago. 

The Patient on the right was manager of a Stationery 
business until Paralysis of the legs forced him to give 
up in 1922. Is 54 years of age and has now been a 
Patient in the Home for three years. 

We also Visit, and provide Pensions for 300 Patients living 
with relations or friends. 
Please help us in this great work. Contribu- 
tions will be gratefully received by the 
Secretary, 73, Cheapside, E.C.2. Tel.: City 2184. 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 


.of the middle-class) 


STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W.16. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


ROUND ABOUT THREE PALACE GREEN 
By Estella Canziani 


Miss Canziani is an artist, the daughter of an artist (her 
mother), and the friend of artists—among them G. F. Watts, 
Holman Hunt and Alma Tadema. Of her own best-known 
picture, “ The Piper of Dreams,” 250,000 copies were sold by 
the Medici Society in the first year. Her father, a native of 
Milan, settled in England in 1882, and her mother, a well- 
known portrait-painter, was born in Liverpool of American 
parentage. Number Three Palace Green, where the family 
settled in 1885, and from which Miss Canziani’s book 
(Methuen, 15s.) takes its title, is built on the site of Queen 
Anne’s laundry, and parts of the original building remain. Miss 
Canziani has touched many circles—among them the artistic, 
the Quaker, and during the War the surgical—and her 
memories make a pleasant and very readable volume. One 
chapter of unusual interest describes the impoftant original 


work she undertook during the War, mainly at the ‘Star and | 


Garter’ at Richmond, in painting pictures of wounds, and 
taking plaster casts of fractures and other injuries as basis for 
the construction of special splints. That, with the chapters on 
student days in Campden Hill, the writer’s Italian home, and 
holidays in Iceland and Morocco and elsewhere, make the gist 
of an agreeable book, which might perhaps have been a little 
briefer but should certainly not have been left unwritten. 


THE PARALYSIS OF TRADE 


By Percy G. Donald 


This is one of those books (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.) which 
make one wonder what on earth the publisher was thinking of. 
It contains a howler, of fact or of logic, on an average every 
half-dozen pages. ‘The author is apparently under the im- 
Pression that it is impossible to do a simple sum in addition 
correctly when working with Roman numerals, that factories 
pay full rates, that “ orthodox” economists favour restriction 
schemes, that civil servants get their incomes tax-free. He 
develops an ingenious scheme of internal and external cur- 
rencies without once mentioning the possibility of variations 
in relative price levels. He reverts to Adam Smith to dis- 
tinguish between productive and unproductive workers. It 
is symptomatic that when he quotes a technical term of 
theoretical economics he generally gets it just slightly wrong; 
and that his bibliography, which includes Mr. McNair Wilson, 
Mr. Eimar O’Duffy, Professor Soddy and Major Douglas, 
omits Mr. J. M. Keynes—to say nothing of other economists 
whose writings might be supposed of some importance 
although perhaps less congenial. Scattered in this mass of 
chaff there are kernels of common sense. Mr. Donald’s long 
practical experience does count for something. While he is 
often silly, he is never dull. But there is really no reason why 
anyone, except perhaps students of economics anxious to try 
their grasp of elementary principles upon a not too repellent 
dogsbody, should trouble to read him. 


DUNANT: THE STORY OF THE 
RED CROSS 


By Martin Gumpert 


Dr. Gumpert’s life of Henri Dunant (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 8s. 6d.) contains so little about the man and so much 
about his times that it will disappoint readers who are inter- 
ested in the Red Cross and its originator. The author’s 
long historical surveys need a good deal of revision, and his 
repeated complaint’ that the Red Cross movement has kept 
clear of pacifist politics is hardly fair. But when Dr. Gum- 
pert is actually writing about his hero, he compels attention. 
Dunant, a young Genevan banker, happened to be at Sol- 
ferino in June, 1859, and to see the French and Austrian 
wounded in all their untended misery. In 1862 he published 
an account of what he had seen, with a plea for a voluntary 
ambulance service in war-time. The book was well received 
in all countries, and especially in Prussia. In 1863 Dunant, 
with Moynier, an influential lawyer of Geneva, and three 
others, founded the Red Cross. A year later an international 
conference of sixteen countries met at the instance of the 
Swiss Government and adopted the Geneva Convention. 
Dunant unfortunately went bankrupt in 14867, and gradually 
dropped out of the Red Cross organisation to live in obscurity. 
He was rediscovered in 1891 and made much of; the Tsar 
gave him a pension and the first Nobel Peace Prize was 
awarded to him and F. Passy in 1901. But nothing that he 
did in the twenty years before his death in 1910 was com- 
parable with the inspired effort of his youth. 
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KEEPERS OF THE BALTIC GATEs 
By John Gibbons 


We know by now what to expect when Mr. John Gibbons 


: goes travelling, and Keepers of the Baltic Gates ( Hale, tos, 64) 


will not disappoint his many readers. Of course, he has travelled 
a long way since Tramping to Lourdes, and his style has log 
much of its attractive gruffmess. And he now actually visit 
some of the show-places! Bur still he remains q diffcui 
traveller to impress, and so his praise of life and conditions i 
the Baltic States is of more value than the current raptures o 
less hard-headed observers. He went to Sweden, Finland 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, none of them a place that had 


. ever appealed to him. Catholic countries were more in his 


line, But when he saw the energy and imagination with which 
they are setting themselves in order, his prejudices were over. 
come, and he writes this, for example, about the capital of 
Finland: “I was surprised at the youth and development of 
these countries. . . . In all Helsinki they don’t seem to haye a 
slum or a shabbily-dressed man or woman.” It is a mixej 
pleasure for us who live further south to read this book. 


HAPPY COUNTRIES 
By V. C. Buckley 


Mr. Buckley is the typical happy traveller and Happy 
Countries (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) is as cosy and exciting as an 
evening at the pictures. He describes a recent trip to Scap. 
dinavia—no countries in the world but Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark and Finland could suggest such a title—and there 
could be no better subject for his genial pen. He travelled by 
car, and had as companions an English woman, her daughter, 
and a young Norwegian, who acted as guide and interpreter, 
This gives a jolly family-party background to the story which 
some readers will find delightful, others irritating. However, 
the latter can always skip the fun and look for the facts, and 
they should certainly find the facts of sufficient interest to 
repay them for the effort. The author is interested in every- 
thing in general and nothing in particular. He describes a 
pointless hotel encounter with Mr. Attlee with as much en- 
thusiasm and care as a visit to a Swedish match-factory, It 
would, in fact, be a better book if Mr. Buckley were less easily 


amused. 
EAST OF ATHENS 
By Eric Gifford 


The islands and ports of the Aegean and the Levant are 
the subject of East of Athens (John Gifford, 12s. 6d.), and 
the author has packed an extraordinary amount of varied in- 
formation into it. Considering the unusual attractiveness of 
this part of the Mediterranean, it is a wonder more travel- 
writers don’t write about it. Perhaps the tangle of its history, 
and of the pattern of its civilisation frightens them. “Any- 
way, Mr. Gifford has made the attempt, and the result is well 
worth reading. It is no more than: a sketch, but he has an 
eye for significant detail and enough history to keep his im- 
pressions in shape. The main points in his itinerary were 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Athens, Istanbul, Smyrna, Cairo, Corfu, Tel 
Aviv, Crete and Andros: a list that should give some idea of 
the book’s diversity of scene. The chapters on Cyprus will 
not please the British residents or the. island’s administrators; 
Mr. Gifford gives an alarming picture of the snobbery and 
ignorance that still persist there in the face of an increasingly 
dangerous situation. 


THE MAKING OF EGYPT 
By Flinders Petrie’ 


Professer Flinders Petrie, who at eighty-five can look back 
over nearly sixty years of archaeological work in Egypt, has 
done a service to students by preparing this handy compendium 
of the results attained in the period. His new book (Sheldon 
Press, 12s. 6d.) gives “a view of the many elements which 
were successively united in the people of Egypt,” from the 
Stone Age to the Ptolemies. It is not easy reading, as it gives 
for each period the main anthropological and cultural details 
with references to the literature—principally the author's 
accounts of his excavations—and to the 85 plates and maps. 
But for serious students the book will be invaluable, even 
experts may not all agree with Professor Petrie’s rather sweep- 
ing conjectures in the prehistoric chapters. It is interesting 
to note, in these days of superheated racial passion, the author's 
conclusion that each stage in the development of Egypt was 
due “to intermixture with an alien civilisation.” Egypt, he 
says, “never originated any new civilisation, but was a fertile 
ground for implanting the products of other lands.” That 
theory is, of course, abundantly confirmed in the text, and i 
has a special value for our generation. 
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Happy The highly successful Vauxhall Ten is now in its second year. A 
fst policy of consistent improvement has been followed, with the result 
veden, that over 25,000 have been sold. 
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dei You can buy a cheaper car, but you cannot buy cheaper real motoring. Although a 
ae small Vauxhall, this Ten is by no means a small car. Yet it has baby car running costs 
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pa (over 40 m.p.g. with normal driving). It is lively, but is also roomy; smart; 
“y a comfortable ; safe. The Vauxhall all-steel principles of construction are now being 
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ry. I adopted by other prominent manufacturers. But still Vauxhall leads. Together 
easily with many other advantages, it offers the riding comfort of the special Vauxhall system 
of independent suspension. If you are used to ordinary motoring, why not ring the 
nearest Vauxhall Dealer to-day? He’ll gladly let you drive a Ten without obligation. 
int are MECHANICAL FEATURES INCLUDE: All-steel chassis- EQUIPMENT INCLUDES: Safety glass all round: self- 
), and less construction: trouble-free independent springing: con- cancelling direction indicators: twin mechanical windscreen 
Spi trolled synchromesh: hydraulic brakes: inverted handbrake wipers: rear side arm rests: pockets in front doors: body 
ied in- lever under dash: overhead valves: six-phase carburation : conformity front seats (adjustable): ash-trays. Luggage boot 
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MOTORING 


Tail-Lights for Cyclists 

Among the expected recommendations in the report of the 
House of Lords’ Select Committee about to be published, I 
gather an important one will be compulsory tail-lights for 
cyclists. This has always been an extremely vexed question, 
and for years gave rise to the most passionate discussion, the 
various bodies representing drivers of cars of all types de- 
manding legislation and the cyclists, whose numbers run 
into millions, objecting on various grounds, the chief 
of which have been understood to be principle. Other 
reasons against any regulations compelling them to carry 
tail-lamps have included the, to my mind, not very sound one 
of the problem of making a lamp which would stay alight 
on ordinary rough roads. It is difficult to believe that, should 
tail-lamps be made compulsory, the electrical accessory- 
makers of this country would be unable to get over this 
difficulty. 


The Case Against Compulsion 

In this connexion there was an interesting letter last week 
in the Daily Telegraph, signed by representatives of the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club, National Association of Cycle 
Traders, National Cyclists’ Union, the chairman of the 
National Committee of Cycling and the National Clarioa 
Cycling Club; quoting figures from the last report on the 
71,622 road accidents reviewed in Great Britain during the 
year. Of these 8,294 were accidents caused by collision with 
the back of a bicycle; only 3,509 occurred during the hours 
of darkness ; and only 80 arose from the ineffectiveness of 
the cycle’s reflector or the lack of that and any other rear 
warning. The signatories, in pointing out that in no case 
was the absence of a rear light the cause of an accident 
among the 71,622 reviewed,-concluded that there is no evi- 
dence for compulsion in the interests of the cyclists’ own 
safety. 


A Natural Obligation 

Here is indeed a superb example of figures proving 
nothing useful. If these prove anything it is the extra- 
ordinary care shown by the average driver of a motor vehicle. 
Nobody who has had the nerve-shattering experience of 
narrowly missing collision with an unlighted bicycle—in 
most instances, I should imagine, due to the black-out, 
mechanical or visionary, which is produced by some of the 
dip-and-switch systems—is likely to agree that on these or 
any other figures there is still no need for rear lights on 
bicycles. There might in some cases be hardship in that 
the lamps themselves would add to the price of the machine 
(though as soon as regulations were put into force, obviously 
every new machine would be equipped with one, as cars 
have to be with unsplinterable glass and other safety devices) 
but that does not seem to be any reason why so large a body 
of road users should be exempt from the obligation accepted 
by every other form of mechanical transport to make their 
contribution to the general safety. 


The 16 Humber 

There were some telling points about the 16 Humber 
saloon I tried a few weeks ago, points which should make 
an appeal to that increasing body of motorists who like power 
and size, at a moderate price. To begin with the six- 
windowed body is really roomy, capable of carrying five 
people and luggage up to five suit-cases outside the car itself. 
The rubber-stuffed upholstery is comfortable, the seats pro- 
perly raked, and one can arrange to get fresh air without 
draughts by controlling the hinged quarter-lights at the back. 
The back seat has a dividing arm-rest and excellent supports 
are provided for the elbows of the two front passengers as 
well as the back. A feature I have never met before is the 
choice of a single bench front seat, at an extra charge. The 


car is nicely finished inside, the instrument board well 
arranged, with a lock-up cubby. The steering colump is 
telescopic, as it should be in every car. 


A Practical Car 

The six-cylinder engine is of the familiar design, side. 
valved, bore and stroke 67.5 by 120, giving a cubic capacity 
of 25 litres and a tax-rating of £12 15s. The four-speed 
gear-box is synchromeshed on top and third and the ratios 
are 4.8, 7.1, 12 and 18 to one, generally speaking an effective 
calculation and, in the two higher gears, refreshingly high 
for a Six. On top and third I was able to achieve over 7 
and over 50 miles an hour and on both I thought the com. 
bination of acceleration and flexibility commendable. Third 
is a really useful climbing speed and on second I was able to 
climb a very steep hill in the same time as the 3}-litre Hum. 
ber of three years ago. The other good points that struck 
me were the steady steering, not specially light but 
eminently trustworthy ; the quite first-class brakes ; and the 
silence and smooth running of the engine. The only criti- 
cisms I have to make are on the rather low roof ‘and the 
shallow windscreen. It costs £345. 
The Green Woodpecker 

The road ran grey before us, a straggling line of tarred 
chalk between the wind-bent clumps. We could not see over 
the jast rise and the horizon of the Hampshire downs just here 
is disappointingly close. Vaguely we knew that we were 
fairly high up and that there should be a view before long. 
And then a flash of all the most violent colours the sunshine 
can make, and the dull road came alive. A green wood- 
pecker shot down from the trees, alighted for a scared second 
five yards ahead of the car and flew in front of us. While 
he fluttered radiant, incredible, something from a Brazilian 
jungle, wholly impossible in that pale English landscape, 
oddly reminding me of the shrill, feathery flight of parrots, 
he filled the place with tropic sunlight. Even against the 
sober green of the firs and larches he dazzled one’s eyes. 
Looking like a handful of amber and emeralds thrown into 
the air, he shot out of sight and into the beeches that stand 
about Stoner Hill. 


Stoner Hill 

The woodpecker belonged in that instant of clear sum 
shine to glades ten thousand miles from these Hampshire 
spinneys. With his gleaming disappearance the homely sky 
came close again and we topped the rise of Stoner, a shoulder 
of the downs in the most English of counties. 


English Jungle 

It is a hill you must both climb and descend. As you 
creep up from the Portsmouth Road, near Petersfield, you 
enter dense woods, impenetrable on your left where they 
come down from the invisible sky, broken with windows on 
your right. There are one or two generous bends in the 
road and from these you get glimpses of the countryside 
below. Darkness and light together, as one is led to under- 
stand happens in jungles where jewelled birds are much 
commoner than English green woodpeckers. By reason of 
those bends you get eutirely different views over the grave 
landscape, established, unchanged these thousand yeafs, 
when you turn round at the top and come down again. Also 
the Brazilian forest is on your right now, the tree-framed 
pictures in that matchless gallery on your left. 

JOHN PRIOLEAU. 





[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accom 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest 
price payable must be given, as well as the type of body 
required. No advice can be given on the purchase, sale ot 
exchange of used cars.| 
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MORRIS RECORD SALES are the finest 
ASSURANCE POLIOY 


when buying a car 


People talk — especially about cars. A man who feels a pride in his car every 













time he uses it is not slow to pass on his enthusiasm to his friends. It is only in 
this way that sales can grow—as Morris sales have—to become a record for the 
Industry. Just because these record sales are based on the enthusiasm of actual 
owners, they are a guide you can trust—an assurance policy that sets its seal on 


the wisdom of your choice. 






EE eae an. 
PEOPLE TALK -thats the foundation of 


’ . “s 
. — TWELVE-FOUR (as illustrated) Lax £9 


ee fA cae - SALOON Fixed Head £205 Sliding Head £215 
OF attee i ei Oo . Jackall Hydraulic Jacks £5 extra. Prices ex works 
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if YOU DON’T BUY MORRIS AT LEAST BUY A CAR MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD Sole Exporters : Morris Industries Exports Limited, Cowley, Oxford, England M.352 
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FINANCE 


AFTER all, it seems, the political sceptics have been right. 
Most people, including many who, in my view, were well 
placed to have known better, took for a clearer sky wnat was 
really only the prelude to the storm. The word recovery has 
almost died on the market’s lips, and prices have, of course, 
fallen back fairly sharply. It is all very tragic, the more so 
after the rise which took place, not without a good deal of fan- 
ning from Westminster, only a fortnight ago. I cannot blame 
the jobbers or the investors, now licking their wounds, who 
feel genuinely aggrieved at the liberal dose of sunshine 
recently administered from Downing Street. Could sunshine 
talk ever have been more inopportunely timed? Well, 
what of the future ? One thing is clear. Politics are back in 
the saddle and once again investors must make their own 
estimate of the political risk. Except on the most pessimistic 
view—that war is not merely inevitable, but close at hand— 
I see no reason, subject to the obvious desirability of being 
reasonably liquid, for throwing good shares overboard. 

That this is the attitude which most investors are adopting 
is apparent from the general behaviour of the stock-markets 
which, although they have retreated, have shown no disposi- 
tion to panic. Indeed, apart from the inevitable closing of 
speculative “bull” positions and the sales of the “ bears,” 
the volume of selling has been quite exiguous. Whether 
investors are still hopeful about politics or are merely 
resigned—I think it is a case of half-and-half—cannot be 
gauged, but they are showing a very praiseworthy fortitude. 
I, for one, do not advise selling unless an investor is con- 
vinced that the political prospect is nothing less than grim. 
And if the worst should happen, I cannot see any very great 
advantage in holding cash rather than equity shares. 

* * * x 


TRANSPORT *“C”? PROSPECTS 


In more favourable market conditions London Transport 
Board “C” stock could scarcely have failed to benefit from 
the disclosure of the extent of the addition to revenue 
expected from the proposed increases in fares. It is by no 
means certain, of course, that the Railway Rates Tribunal 
will grant the railways’ applications, but I think their case is 
good enough to win through. If it does, the London Trans- 
port Board would hope to increase receipts in the “ pooled ” 
London area by £1,179,000. This would be allocated as to 
£732,000 to the Board ; £300,000 to the Southern ; £60,000 
to the London, Midland and Scottish; £71,000 to the 
London and North-Eastern; and £16,000 to the Great 





F.J.H. assured his life with 
the “Old Equitable’ in 1878 for 
£1,000 payable with profits 
at death. When he died in 
1938 the Society paid 
£3,715 12s., or over 34 times 
the sum assured and over 3 
times the premiums paid. 


The Equitable Life 


e 
Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No commission 
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Western. Obviously, the benefits to the main line railways 
apart from the Southern, would not amount to much, 
on the Southern £300,000 would mean only an extra ; 
cent. on the preferred ordinary stock. Even that progpe. 
tive benefit, however, underlines the speculative merits ¢ 
Southern preferred at 63. At this price the yield on the fy} 
5 per cent. rate is roughly 8 per cent. 

The benefit to the “C” stockholders of the Transpor 
Board would, of course, be very considerable. An ey, 
£732,000 would enable the Board not merely to pay the 5: 
per cent. “standard ” rate on the “C” stock, but to place, 
modest sum to reserve. In other words, it would go a |g 
way towards solving the Board’s problem of giving a squar 
deal to its “ C ” stockholders and carrying out its obligations, 
in the matter of providing adequate travelling facilities, t 
the public. I see that Mr. Frank Pick, the Board’s very able 
deputy-chairman, has himself been stressing the desirability 
of securing sufficient revenue to support a given rate of “(* 
stock dividend by a moderate but adequate reserve fund, 
What the “given rate” should be he did not venture tp 
suggest, but one imagines that 43 to § per cent. would be 
widely accepted as reasonable in this context. At 72 London 
Transport “C” should certainly be held. 


= * * * 


A.E.I. AND ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


Good as they are, the results of Associated Electrica 
Industries in no way modify my recent contention that an 
exchange from A.E.I. ordinary shares into English Electric 
ordinaries is sound business. Associated Electric has done 
well to achieve a new record profit figure of £1,399,499 for 
1938, an increase of just over £109,000, or nearly 9 per 
cent. over 1937, but the charges against these profits have 
risen very steeply. Income-tax and N.D.C. have called for 
£505,257, against £380,759, and £229,934, against 
£217,756, has been allowed for depreciation ; thus the net 
profit, at £664,308, is actually £27,185 lower than in 1937. 
Once again, therefore, the ordinary dividend is being main- 
tained at 10 per cent., although this is consistent with 
transfers of £100,000 to both the special reserve account and 
the dividend equalisation account, which are brought up to 
£200,000. 

At 40s., which includes the 10 per cent. dividend, or 
roughly 1s. 5d. net per share, Associated Electrical are yield- 
ing about 54 per cent., which does not seem to me a very 
exciting return in these days. Even after making full allow- 
ance for the company’s technical efficiency and financial 
strength and for its substantial rearmament and ARP. 
interest, both directly and through its recently-acquired 
interest, with John Brown, in Westland Aircraft, I consider 
the shares to be over-valued in relation to English Electric 
ordinaries at 31s. 9d. Like Associated, the English Electric 
is paying a Io per cent. ordinary dividend, but the margin 
of earnings is much larger. Admittedly, the balance-sheet 
position is not so strong, but it has been enormously in- 
proved in recent years, and the company has entered 1939 
with a huge order book. At 31s. 9d., English Electric 
ordinary offer a yield of 64 per cent. on a Io per cent. rate 
of dividend, or a full 1 per cent. more than Associated. 
Holders of A.E.I. ordinaries should consider a switch. 


* * * x 


‘**BLUE CIRCLE’? CEMENT PROGRESS 


It is good to see that fears that the big cement companies 
had suffered a setback last year are not borne out by the 
facts. Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, one of 
the twin giants of the “Blue Circle” group, of which Sir 
Malcolm Stewart is chairman, shows a rise in its trading 
profits for 1938 from £1,054,591 to £1,070,381, while 
interests and dividends total £590,024, against £593-364- 
Pursuing its traditionally conservative policy the board has 
appropriated {£400,000 for depreciation, as a year ago, and 
the dividend, payable on a larger capital, is reduced from 22: 
to 20 per cent. A sum of £60,000, against nil, goes 1 
general reserve, and the carry-forward is a little higher a 
£208,699. In the balance-sheet the deal with Alpha Cement 
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COMPANY MEETING 
LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION 


INCREASED EARNINGS 





Tue ninth ordinary general meeting of the Lancashire Steel 
Corporation, Limited, was held on March 17th at 34 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. John E. James (chairman and managing director) said that 
eamings from operations for the year under review amounted to 
(855,560, an increase of £51,995. In view of the recession of 
trade experienced in the industry during at least the latter portion 
of 1938, he thought that the profit for the year would be regarded 
as satisfactory. After deducting certain reserves, including 
£175,000 for depreciation of plant and £100,000 for general 
reserve, the available net profit was £340,113. Provision was 
mede for the preference dividends and the board recommended a 
dividend of 7 per cent. on the “A” and “B” ordinary shares. 


He commented on the consolidated statement of the Corporation 
and its subsidiaries, and pointed out that the depreciation and 
the general reserves of the group now amounted - to £1,020,000 
and £315,000 respectively. The surplus of liquid assets over 
current liabilities amounted to £1,252,978. 


It was with pleasure that he informed them that their profits 
included for the first time a dividend from their holding in the 
Wigan Coal Corporation, Limited. 


An event of some importance to the workers in the iron and 
steel industry had taken place during the past year—the first pay- 
ment of wages under the Holidays-with-Pay arrangement. He was 
glad that the employers had found themselves able to come to 
an arrangement with the men’s representatives, but it placed a 
further burden on the industry. 


Following the non-payment of an interim dividend by the 
Corporation during the past year, the board had given careful 
consideration to their future policy in that respect. Some branches 
of the steel industry were of a seasonal character, while the industry 
in general was liable to considerable fluctuations within compara- 
tively short periods of time. In certain financial years, therefore, 
the distribution of interim ordinary dividends might prove to te 
misleading, and it seemed to the board to be in the best interests 
of all classes to discontinue the payment of such dividends, and 
they proposed to follow that policy. 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The past year in the steel industry had been one of considerable 
difficulty. Shareholders would remember that a year ago he had 
indicated that a distinct if slight recession of trade had been 
experienced in the latter part of 1937. ‘That recession had become 
more pronounced during 1938, and at the close of that year 
production of steel had fallen considerably in comparison with 
the production obtained during its opening months. 

The past few weeks, however, had shown signs of an improve- 
ment in demand. The requirements of the present emergency 
programme were responsible to a certain extent for that improve- 
ment, but its volume had been increased by demand of a commer- 
cial character, doubtless stimulated by the substantial reductions 
in prices which were made by the industry as from January Ist, 
1939. He would like to remind them, however, that no commen- 
surate reduction had been made in the prices the industry was 
paying for its raw materials. 


CURRENT OUTLOOK 


The prospects of industrial recovery during the present year 
were, as all knew, closely associated with the international political 
situation, and until more stable conditions prevailed in Europe, it 
seemed unlikely that the exchange of goods between nations would 
increase to any substantial extent. The events of the past few 
days in Central Europe could not but have an unfortunate effect 
on the revival of international trade for which they had all hoped. 
This country’s export trade, however, was of great importance to its 
people, and, despite the unpromising outlook, he felt strongly that 


every effort should be made to encourage it, whether the effort | 


were that of individual concerns seeking outlets for their products 


or of industries endeavouring in a concerted fashion to meet the | 


competition of other countries in world markets. 


He was glad to observe that the Government was alive to the | 


necessity for assisting these efforts in any manner which might be 
appropriate. 


concluded in November last. € ! r tra 
between those two great countries might well, if circumstances 
were propitious, be the precursor of similar relations with other 


countries, and of a revival of international trade to the benefit | 


of all. 

He had been asked during the course of the past year to become 
Vice-chairman of Richard Thomas and Company. Limited. After 
due consideration he had agreed, with the approval of the board, 
to accept that office. 

The report was adopted. 


It was also gratifying to note in that connexion that | 
the prolonged negotiations between the United States of America | 
and our own Government in relation to a Trade Agreement were | 
The creation of freer trade relations | 
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IR THESE days Estate 
Duty has become more productive to 
the Exchequer and more onerous to 
those who benefit under a Will. 


The necessities of the national finances 
are such that there would appear little 
likelihood of this particular burden of 
taxation being lightened. 


There is, however, a way of escape for 
those who wish to pass on, unimpaired, 
the savings of a lifetime or inherited 
wealth, 


By means of a Prudential Life Assurance 
Policy the Estate Duty, likely to be pay- 
able, can be provided by comparatively 
small yearly instalments. This method 
obviates also the probability of forced 
sales of land or securities, 


Also, arrangements may be made where- 
by the Duty can be paid direct to the 
Inland Revenue, out of the money due 
under the policy, BEFORE PROBATE. IS 
OBTAINED. 


The completion of the coupon below 
commits you to nothing. But it may 
lead to peace of mind for yourself and 
the gratitude of those you wish to benefit. 


To 


The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
Co. Ltd. Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1 





I desire particulars of a Whole Life Policy 
which will ensure the payment at death of 


Exact date of Birth 








(Mr.. Mrs, or Miss) 
ADP SS =. 
S.P.24.3.39 i367 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 





(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The Liability of Members is 
limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 
of the Colony.) 


CURRENCY AND TRADE SITUATION IN THE 
FAR EAST 


DISLOCATION CAUSED BY THE CONFLICT 


THE ordinary yearly general meeting of the Hongkong and Shang- 
hai Banking Corporation was held in Hongkong on February 25th, 
Mr. T. E. Pearce, who presided, said: After making full pro- 
vision for all known losses and contingencies, the net profits for 
the year amount to 15,296,621.32 dollars. It is proposed to pay a 
final dividend of £3 per share (subject to deduction of income- 
tax), 7,744,537.82 dollars; and to transfer to bank premises account 
1,000,000.00 dollars; carrying forward 3,400,634.26 dollars. 

In spite of all difficulties we have managed to hold our own, and 
the measured optimism of last year’s chairman has proved to be 
justified. But all of us who have a solid stake in business and 
trade out here are aware how precarious and changeable the finan- 
cial and economic outlook must inevitably be so long as the two 
great neighbouring Eastern countries remain antagonistic. The 
present conflict has also led to an unsatisfactory situation in regard 
to the maintenance of the “open door” and British rights and 
interests in China. 

There are some who blame our Home Government for not taking 
a stronger line of action both here as well as in Europe. I do not, 
however, propose to criticise British policy. I believe that recently 
there has been more controversy at home than is wise and desirable 
about questions of foreign relations. At any tate it is abundantly 
clear that His Majesty’s Government are steadily strengthening the 
nation, while at the same time they are freeing their hands and thus 
becoming more prepared to face future events without embarrassing 
entanglements. Moreover, the Powers most interested in the Far 
East have made their stand clear: that the position of their nationals 
is governed by the strict observance of international obligations 
such as the Washington treaties and other international agreements, 
the alteration of which by unilateral action will not be considered. 

From the Japanese side there have also been very explicit assur- 
ances that Japan will respect to the fullest extent the rights and 
interests of the Powers in the occupied areas, while leaving “ the 
door wide open.” 

In regard to the currency situation in China, you all know how 
matters stand; that, as in many other countries, the currency has 
more than one exchange value, the official rate and the open market 
rate, which varies in different parts of China owing to restrictions 
on the movements of bank notes. Until March the exchange was 
maintained satisfactorily in Shanghai, but when the Federal Re- 
serve Bank was formed in North China and threatened to under- 
mine the national currency, a system of exchange rationing was 
introduced. This resulted in operators obtaining their exchange 
requirements where they could, and a “black market” started, 














which eventually became the normal open market for Shanghai, as | 


distinct from the closely rationed official marke:. 
TRADE RETURNS 

The Customs returns of trade for 1938 are not easily comparable 
with those of previous years, but the export figures do indicate how 
successful the Chinese Government were in gradually diverting ex- 
ports from the Yangtsze to South China ports. Thus exports from 
Shanghai dropped greatly, while the majority of the South China 
ports showed considerably increased exports. The comparison 
would be more striking were it not for the closure of Canton and 
some of the other Southern ports after the middle of October. The 
Tientsin figures are a considerable improvement over the previous 
year, mainly because of the great increase of trade with Japan. 
Canton and Hankow, in spite of air raids and various restrictions, 
enjoyed a phantom prosperity for some nine months of 1938, but 








the immediate outlook is gloomy for the handful of foreigners stick- | 


ing it out in those places under unpleasant conditions. 
Yet the movement of both import and export cargo went on. 


This was largely due to the amazing resilience and tenacity of the | 


Chinese farmers and traders, which enabled them, sometimes with | 


Government help, but often without, to find ways and means of 
moving goods in spite of the adverse conditions with which they 
were confronted. In fact, the volume of some important exports 
has been maintained at a level well up to average years. Signi- 
ficantly enough there has been a great increase in the export of 
raw cotton to Japan, from 234,000 quintals in 1937 to 964,000 
quintals last year. In West China development proceeds apace and 
the efforts being made to improve agricultural methods and to pro- 
mote the production of goods of importance to the export trade 
will surely prove their value in the course of time. 

Before I end, I have one more word to say about the situation in 
the Far East. For many years relations between these great neigh- 
bouring countries of China and Japan have been unsatisfactory, 
and unfortunately there are at the moment few indications of any 
clearing of the air. In fact, things are drifting dangerously, and 


the gap will grow more and more difficult to bridge unless media- 
tion is attempted soon. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, which was seconded by Mr. A. W. Hughes and 
carried unanimously. 
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is reflected in an increase of £500,000 to £4,000,0009 in 
issued Ordinary capital and a rise of roughly the sams 
amount in “ Trade Investments. ’ 9 
The report states that the satisfactory demand for Po 
cement continued during the year and that despite some fy}. 
ing-off in the latter months, the aggregate deliveries of th, 
“ Blue Circle ” group were fully maintained. It thus appear 
that the effects of the contraction in private building activity 
were more or less offset by a growth of demand in othe 
directions, one of which must have been Defence wox 
Associated Portland Cement £1 ordinary units, at 50s,, viel 
8 per cent. on the 20 per cent. rate of dividend, and, in my 
view, should not be sold. The company has a substantiy| 
interest in Defence work and is strongly placed to face com. 
petition in the industry. 
* * * * 
RAND MINES STRENGTH 


While the Kaffir share market see-sawed violently last yea 
—and the falls vastly exceeded the rises—the gold mining 
industry pursued a remarkably steady course. To realise hoy 
stable the industry was, and, for that matter, still is, as, 
profit-earner, one need only turn to the accounts of that fine 
old Kaffir finance house, Rand Mines, which works in clos 
association with the Central Mining group. Rand Mines js 
conducted on investment trust lines in that the distributable 
revenue is drawn only from dividends on investments and 
profits for 1938 were £923,827, against £960,409 for 1937, 
Nor is there much change in the investments, except th 
inclusion of a large holding of West Rand Consolidated 
reflection, may one suppose, of the recent closer working 
arrangements between the Central Mining and the General 
Mining groups ? 

At £4,239,779 the total of investments shows a trifling 
decline, and it is noteworthy that the proceeds of the 25,000 
reserve shares issued last year at £8 6s. 1d. each have been 
retained in liquid form. The premium on these reserve 
shares, plus the net surplus derived from changes in the port- 
folio, together representing a sum of £316,139, are brought 
into the: profit and loss account, with the result that the 
carry-forward is raised from £564,606 to £944,565. With 
its experienced management and liquid resources Rand Mines 
is well placed to take advantage of any suitable opportunities 
for adding to its interests and should be able, in any reason- 
able conditions, to maintain without difficulty its 160 per 
cent. rate of dividend. At £83 the §s. shares yield roughly 
5 per cent., a striking testimony in itself to the investment 
status which the shares have acquired. Custos. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


VICKERS 


It is a fitting commentary on current affairs that these notes 
should begin this week with an examination of Vickers’ balance 
sheet—not that the examination will reveal any secrets of 
British rearmament. It shows us merely that some of ‘those 
units which handle a large volume of armament orders ar 
handling much more than they have done for many years 
This is doubtless offset by recession in some sections of the 
company’s ordinary peace-time engineering business and the 
net result is that Vickers have brought into account a total 
profit differing comparatively slightly from the 1937 figure. 
Had they wished to squeeze all the profit they could from the 
subsidiary companies, Vickers could doubtless have shown 4 
larger figure. 

Trading profit for 1938 was some £45,000 lower a 
£1,975,608, but owing to the relief obtained by the redemption 
of the 54 per cent. Debenture stock in 1937 and the premium 
then charged on redemption, the net profit was some £47,000 
better at £1,398,853. The dividend for the year is 10 pt 
cent. again, and the contribution to contingencies account !8 
maintained at £100,000, while the addition to general reserve 
is slightly lower, at £350,000, against £400,000, leaving 4 
balance of £321,760 to go forward against £237,534 brought i. 

The really striking feature in the accounts is the expansion 
of the wholly-owned subsidiary Vickers-Armstrongs, whos 
work in progress has jumped from £14,025,301 to £24,721,696. 
That subsidiary’s net profit rose from £867,540 to £1,104,7% 
and it paid over to the parent company on account of prt 


(Continued on page 512) 
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Tue 29th annual meeting of The Eastern Bank, Ltd., was held on 
arch 22nd in London. # Nk POE 4 
Gir James Leigh-Wood, K.B.E. (the chairman) referred to the 

s loss the Bank had suffered in the death of Mr. J. S. Haskell, 
ind dealing with the accounts, said that the final outcome was 
wtistactory in view of the general situation and the continued low 
se of commodities with which they were concerned. There 
ms a reduction of £217,000 in deposits. Cash had increased by 
"195000 at £1,232,500, representing 16 per cent. of their current 
ind deposit accounts. On the assets side there was an increase 
of £537,000 in securities which stood at £5,900,655, and was largely 
’ the reduced demand for advances and falling off 


> 
- 


Ss vied 


The recently introduced Indian Budget was reassuring and 
showed an estimate for a small surplus in 1939-40, without substan- 
tial increase in taxation, with the exception of the tariff on raw 
cotton. He sincerely hoped that the Trade Agreement concluded on 
Monday between Great Britain and India would go some way to 
restore the export in cotton goods. They were deeply interested in 
Iraq, and maintained close and friendly relations with the Govern- 
ment and peoples of that country. Iraq had had a balanced Budget 
for several years, and whilst that for 1939-40 showed a small esti- 
mated deficit, there should be little difficulty in adjustment as there 
was a substantial rise in income, not only from oil, but also from 
Customs and Excise, which now provided half the total revenue 
estimated at £5,700,000, of which unfortunately no less than 
£1,600,000 was required for the Defence programme. 


With the revival of confidence, he believed there would be a 
return to the more simple ways of financial and commercial trans- 
actions that had served so well for generations. There were signs 
of basic recovery in the U.S.A. and France, but it would be idle to 
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The Pan Report and Accounts, with general plan of properties may be obtained from the London Seeretaries, A. MOIR AND CO., 4, London 


—— ae - 


Wali Buildings, London, E.C.2. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 510) 


ference dividends £1,096,191, against £863,171. Part of the 
Vickers-Armsirongs expansion is doubtless due to the com- 
pany’s having taken over from Vickers the aviation works of 
the group. 

* * * * 


LANCASHIRE STEEL POLICY 


Avier the very rapid recovery in iron and steel output 
during the first two months of 1939, the note of caution struck 
by Mr. John E. James, chairman of the Lancashire Steel Cor- 
poration, last week is wholesome. Mr. James pointed out 
that the rise in production was at least partly the outcome 
of the price cut which came into force on January rst. Since 
the price cut itself was a gesture designed to secure larger 
Orders, and was not based on a commensurate fall in the 
prices which the Corporation and other steel manufacturers 
have to pay for their raw materials, they must look to 
higher production and to passible working economies to 
recover in whole or in part the sacrifice. To this he adds a 
further very natural warning that the events of the last few 
days cannot fail to have an unfortunate effect on the revival of 
international trade. 

It might be thought that the decision of the Corporation 
not to distribute interim dividends in future was part of the 
same reluctance to take the “bullish” view which the pro- 
duction figures seem to indicate. But Mr. James based that 
decision upon general grounds which have no special refer- 
ence to 1939. Part of the Corporation’s business, he explained, 
is seasonal. Moreover, the industry is subject to considerable 
fluctuations within a short space of time, so that in some years 
the distribution of an interim dividend might be misleading. 


* * * * 


BANKING IN CHINA 

In dealing with the banking problems of the Far East, 
Mr. T. E. Pearce, the chairman of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking’ Corporation, had no option but to tread very 
cautiously. The full report of the meeting now available in 
this country bears unmistakable evidence that he was saying 
much less than he would have liked to say. Nevertheless, his 
speech gives a striking picture of two outstanding features of 
the present position—the great difficulty of doing business at 





all in present conditions and the extraordinary pertinacity of | 


the Chinese in managing to do business somehow. It was 
impossible, he said, to reconcile Mr. Hirota’s declaration that 
the door would be “left wide open” with the trend of 
developments in North and Central China. Nevertheless, he 
reported that, partly through good fortune but mainly through 
good management, the currency and financial situation in 
China had been kept well in hand. He paid a tribute to the 
Chinese farmers and traders, who, in spite of restrictions, 
multitudinous forms of irregular taxation, and dangers and 
difficulties of transport, had managed, sometimes with Govern- 
ment help, but often without, to find ways and means of 
moving goods. 

Mr. Pearce’s estimate of the strength of the two combatants 
in the Far East is that, although the effects of the war are 


telling on Japan month by month, she is a well-disciplined | 


country with a highly-organised system of Government, and 


it would be a mistake to under-estimate her lasting powers | 


with conditions as they exist at present. China’s loosely-knit 


organisation contrasts vividly with Japan’s, but the threads are | 


stronger than they seem, and have an elasticity which gives 
but does not easily break. His final plea was that no oppor- 
tunity of mediation should be missed. 


* * * * 


INDIA AND IRAQ 


The Eastern Bank, whose main business is in India and 
Irag, has to report some contraction in the volume of. its 
business, reflecting mainly the lower prices of the commodities 
with which it is concerned. But Sir James Leigh-Wood’s 
review at the meeting on Wednesday was, on the whole, 
hopeful. He reported favourably on the Indian budgetary 
situation, on the agreement among the jute mills, and held 


out hope of some recovery in British exports of cotton piece- | 


goods to India as a result of the new trade agreement. He 
suggested the possibility of an ultimate writing-up of the 
Indian gold reserve similar to that recently carried out by the 
Bank of England, but mentioned that special legislation would 
be needed. He believed that under skilful management the 
revenue from the Iraq oil deposits would restore the ancient 
prosperity of a land so famous in history as one of the granaries 
of the world. D. M. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD 
SECOND SERIES—No. 3 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the 
sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzl 
to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle? 
and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday N 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solution, 
should be on the form appearing below. The name of the whae 
will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solution 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 























AGROSS 9. 
1. The O.T. character seems 
to have got it in the neck 
(13). 14. 
10. Anaemic youngster (7). 
11. Alternatively the stuff of an 
oriental fanatic (7). 
12. Just one of the 
theatrically or quite 
reverse (8). 
13. An old flame (6). 
15. Fawning (9). 19 
17. One of Clough’s fears (4). 
19. From the German hymnary 
(4). - 
20. The look requisite to read- 
ing between the lines ? (9). 
23. Trollop’s military lair (6). - 
24. Unlimited illustration (8). 26. 
27. You'll never dream what 
this is ! (7) 
28. And finish the ship (7). 
29. But even mounted it won't 
meet the west (13). 
DOWN 


After this, in the view of 
Sydney Smith, the epicure 
is immune (6). 

One of those among whom 
the author of the Book of 
Proverbs urged his son not 

to be (10). 

What next ? (9). 

Two essentials in the pro- 

cess of cooking one’s goose 

(8). 

. A lord who past away with 
five ships of war (6). 

21. Exemplary user of the by- 

pass (6). 

22. They make me sad (5). 

25. Get fit for transport (5). 

Purchases extras ? (4) 


crowd 16. 
the 18. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 2 
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2. A bit of the door lopped |MAG AZ iN 
off to make a deck (5). WN 
3. When cotters make a night 
of it (8). | 
4. I pout at ten and receive 
treatment (10). 1 
5. Inserted by the clumsy (4). gly RTURE 
6. The little bit of stuff | Ric 
doesn’t get in (6). |g, a 
7. “The Importance of Being, | Qa oe 
... She?” (9). tmeiid 
8. “A little upstart, vulgar | 
being, with her Mr. E. and nile $s 
her Caro AS) #4 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 2 is Mrs. F. Southerden, 
7 Elm Grove Road, Exeter, Devon. 


WESTMINSTER, VicO283. 8/6. 6/6, 4/6, 2/6, Bookable. 


(Evgs. 8.30. Mats. Wed., Sat., 2.30) 
(For a limited Run Only) ‘T. S. ELIOT'S 


THE FAMILY REUNION 


Helen Haye, Michael Redgrave, Catherine Lacey 4 
To-day (FRI., Mar. 24) 2.30; Special Matinée Bernat 
Shaw’s CANDIDA 
MARIE NEY, STEPHEN HAGGARD, JULIEN MITCHELL 
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300 instead o £1 000 
£1, f £1, 
The Distinctive System of The 


NDER 
Scottish Provident Institution the pre- 


miums are so moderate that, at the usual 
ages.for assuring, the yearly sum charged 
elsewhere for a Whole Life Assurance of 
£1,000 (with profits) will here secure from the 
first as much as £1,300 with right to share in 
the surplus. The additional £300 is equiva- 
lent to an immediate and certain bonus of £30 
per cent. as large as can be looked for in other 
Offices only after many years. 


@ \\ rite The ,0o0klet. 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


London (City) Office: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
FUNDS EXCEED £25,000,000 


for Distinctive System 




















o— 
hus Pine For 

othiemurc orms— 
Overtooking A . cowering Cairng 
sheltere 


i setting. 
you will appreciate the w nde ful sectin 


cE 


INVERNESS - SHIRE 
d, 30 miles south of Inverness). 
7.30 p.m. and arrive next 
8.42 a.m. without change- 
: IAN JACK, Manager: 


STRATHSPEY, 
(On the Main North Roa : 
| You can leave Fuston 4 
| morning 
| Send for Booklet and 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, 
oe ylang Re Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 
md for the 


serve 


ca ept in the event of 


i purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
hy Ay 100 : Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000 
DRAFTS a GRANTED cn the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. PELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
Iso made Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
issued—available throughout the World BILLS are purchased or sent for 
Collection DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 
scertained on application r 
HEAD OFFICE 71 CORNHILL., LONDON, E.C.3. 
WEST END AGENCY: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 


NAAN LAE 


WE 


THE COUNTRYMAN 


LABOUR-SAVING 


SMALL HOUSE 


in the Country 
Prizes of £15, £10 and £5 


for the most practical and 
adequate particulars and 


plans. Built or to be built. 
Details are in April COUNTRYMAN, idbury Kingham, Oxford. “THE 
COUNTRYMAN ” is a quarterly magazine, 416 Pages II! illustrations, 2s. 6d. pose 
free. Twelfth Year. Sale 19,000 The only periodical of rural life produced in the 
country. You and your family can be in the country all the year round by reading 
it. As’ The Times ”’ says “ 


there is nothing like it in Journalism.’ 





THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 

(Incorporated in Japan). Established 1880. 
Yen 100,000,000 
- 138,400,000 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital’ - 
Reserve Fund - . - - 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 


7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA — 
(Incorporated by Royal I € 183 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Office: vi Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... £45 00, 000 
Reserve Fund ; wed ~~ ; ae oa £2°475°000 
Currency Reserve ait , ae = £2.000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, peat of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
for fixed periods received 


=. 


A QUEEN’S NURSE suffering from 
SCIATICA ‘‘derived great benefit.’’ 
She writes: “I suffered continuously from Sciatica, but 
since using your Ointment and .\ntiphlogistic Plasters 
have derived great benefit.” KI-UMA gives quick relief 


PAIN RELIEVING OINTMENT 





from the pains of Neuritis, Sciatica, Lumbago, etc., and 
is in constant use at the Royal National Hospital for 
Rheumatic Diseases, Bath Send 14d. stamp. for 
Literature and Trial Sample. 





KI-UMA LTD., 42 CIRCUS PLACE, BATH } 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
“ae Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 


KESWICK.—KESWICK. 


CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 





HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE 
LINKS. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russel! Street, W.C.1. 
—UNITED SERVICES. 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). GOLF VIEW 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 


ARMS & GOLF | PORTREE (isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. N-ARY (1.0.M.).—Perwick Bay & LINKs, 
| RHOSNEIGh (Anglesey).—BAY. 
| ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
| ST. IVES (Co: nwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
| ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
| SCOURIE (Sutheriand).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks). —-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Horet. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). HUNTLEY. 
TORQUAS Y.—PALACE. 
—ROSLYN HALL. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 


Two Shillings per ime (a line averages 36 (letters). Heaa- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the eyuivalent toa 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only tw advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
23% for 6 insertions ; §% for 13 ; 74% for 26, and10% 
for §2. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 








MEMORIAL SERVICE 


SERVICE of Remembrance for Lord Allen of 
di Hurtwood will be held at St. MARTIN-IN-THE- 
Freips, Trafalgar Square, London, on Thursday, 
March 30th, at 3 p.m. 








PERSONAL 


7 \ATA BUREAU supplies” facts to “Writ ERS, 
] SPEAKERS, RESEARCH WORKERS, etc. Mod. fees.— 
Apply ‘529A Finchley Rd., N.W.3. HAMpstead. 1710. 


PT \ETECTIVES.—Dworce, } nquiries, &c Terms 
J moderate. Consultations tree.— UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
TIVES, 12 Henrietta St. Ww C.2. TEM.-BAR 8504 


OST students for exa however “ stiff” 
Own! TOM 3 ONG *ba = ithevery whiff! 


CINEMAS 


A CADEMY CINEMA 
i\ Oxford Street, Ger. 2981 
FRANCOISE, ROSAK 
as the lion-ramér! 
In her most Spectacular role 
“LES GENS DU VOYAGE” 
Jacques Feyder’ s thrilling tale of isons lite. 


7D ERKE LEY Cinema, Berkeley St. May. 8505. ERICH 
} VON STROHEIM and E) DWIGE EUILLERE in ** MARTHE 
RICHARD- Au Service de la F rance’ (ACI Spy for France) 





LECTURES 

PB BuCAL. ‘LANDS—PAST AND PRESENT.” 
—University Extension Lectures on Palestine 

and the Near East in University College, Gower Street. 

Tues. 6.15 p.m., froin 28th Mar.—Dr. Ruth von Schulze- 


Gavernitz. Course 5s. Single 1s. (Tickets : Sec. Mrs. 
Drewett, 178 Regents Park Rd., N.3, or at entrance). 





SRGENCY CONFERENCE ON C 0- an RA- 
TION hyd TH RUSSIA FOR PEAC 
MARCH 31st and APRIL Ist. 
FRIENDS’ HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD. 
ALL-PARTY MEETING 
F riday, March 31st, 8 p.m. 
Chairman : Lorp SNELL 
Miss EILEEN MCKINNON, Vyvy"N ADAMS, 
M.P., D. N. Pritt, K.C., M.P., 
Paut ROBESON will sing. 
Tickets.: 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 1s. and 6d. 
DELEGATE CONFERENCE. 
Saturday, April 1st. 3 to 6.30 p.m 
National Speakers representing all parties and Trade 
Union leaders. 
All organisations invited to send delegates. 
Visitors tickets, Is. 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP WITH 
Uv. S.S.R., 21 Soho Square, W.1. Gerrard 5318 


‘OUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
b Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn—Sunday, March 
26th, at 1r a.m., PROFESSOR SUSAN STEBBING, M.A., 
D.Litt.: ‘‘ Science and ‘ Hidden Reality.’”’ 6.30 p.m. 
Concert Chamber Music. Admission Free. Visitors 
welcome. 


Speakers : 


Conway 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


7 ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRE TARIEs 
| | (Under Distinguished Patronage.) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or toe men 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION 
A suitable Position found for wed qualified student 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 170 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. (Tel. Kensington 3228.) 


AND 





SC HOLARSHIPS 


ryral -BOT HEATH SCHOOL, BOURNEMOUTH. 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI’ TIONS, one of 
the latter being reserved for a Day Girl, will be 
awarded on the results of an examination to be held on 
May 10th and 11th. Candidates must be under 14 on 
July rst. Last date of entry March 31st. Further 
particulars from the HE ADMISTRESS. 
PP ELIXSTOWE COLLEGE — | 
Six Scholarships—£60 — £30. Examination | 
about May rith. Age under 15 June Ist, 1939.— 
Entries by April 1§th to HEADMISTRESS. 








CO-EDUCATIONAL 
VW ’ALDORF SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. A day 
School for Girls and Boys conducted on the 








BUY ALL YOUR MEDICINES FROM YOUR CHEMIST 
Ht 
| 
| 




















What that cold 


mee ds is 


WAPE X 


TRACE MA 


Remedies which treat only the 
symptoms of a cold (running nose, 
headache, sore throat, etc.) simply 
bottle up the germs in the system. 
To get well quickly, treat the 
CAUSE, not the effects. 


Vapex, because it is breathed from 
the handkerchief direct through the 
nasal and bronchial passages, des- 
troys the germs where they con- 
gregate, and natural relief follows. 


From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KFRFOOT & CO. LTN 


























EXAMINATIONS 
rpHus | ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND 
CORPORATE ACCOUNTANTS. 
Incorporating THE LONDON ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED 
ACCOUNTANTS and THE CORPORATION OF ACCOUNTANTS. 
The cg’ | PRELIMINARY, INTERMEDIATE 
and FINAL EXAMINATIONS for all candidates will 
be held on a uesday, Wednesday and Thursday, the 6th, 
7th and 8th June next, in London, Belfast, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Hull, Leeds, Liverpool,Manchester,Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Nottingham, Plymouth and Sheffield, and at such other 
Centres, if any, as circumstances may warrant. 
Entries must be received on, or before, April 1st. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the offices of 
the Association at’.50 Bedford Square, London, Ww G.3: 





EDUCATIONAL 








DAVIES’S 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
Special Courses for Graduates 
Details of SCHOLARSHIP ExAM. April 24, from 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. Park 9871/4. 
Residential Club at 22 Holland Park, W. Il. 


SCHOOLS 


belonging to the 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS _— RS) 
IN GREAT BRITA 
(with numbers, age-ranges, and in N Friend Fees). 
BOYS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 199: 9-18: £110 
Bootham School, York.. : “ mont ih = £165 
‘te eighton Park School, Readin : £189 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY BO: ARDING. sc HOOL S: 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract -: Ba = ee 
The Mount School, York _.. £1 
CO-EDUCAT ee SECOND: ARY. ‘BOARDING 
Friends’ School, aii Ayton, Yorks 160: 9-17: £81 
£99 


— School, Saffron Walden, 

Es: * oe ; : + 208: 10-18: 
F views’ School, Saffron Walden, 

Essex (Junior) wo. 9Ot F980" Soe 
Sidcot School, Winscombe. Somerset 160! 10-18: £123 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. 110: 7-17: £82 Is 
CO-EDUCATIONAL “MODERN” BOARDING 

SCHOOL 
Friends’ School, Sibford, nr. Banbury 168° 10-17: £81 

Apply to School. or to Secretary. Friends’ Education 

Council. 40 Friends House. Fuston Road, N.W 1 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


R. WILLIAMS _SCHOOL, 
NORTH WALES. 





DOLGELLEY, 


Recognised Endowed School tor Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuit on and books. 





lines indicated by RUDOLPH STEINER. Enquiries | 
to the SECRETARY, 104 Fitzjohn’s Avenue, N.W.3. Tel: 
Hampstead 4021. | 


HEAD-MISTRESS 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





LL 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &¢. 


EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND Ss’ TORIES, 
4 Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGEN INSTITUTE (Dept. 85). Palace Gate, W,8, 


- TTERARY Typewrte., Trans.,&c. ‘promptlyex M5 
dts. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Migs N. 
McFartANe(C), The Studv. 96 MarinePde.. Lei igh-on-Seq 

ee 














WHERE HELP Is NEEDED 


‘’ LONE.—A po poor lady, 68, nursed and cared. ‘for 
A invalid parents. Brother who helped ma.ntain Rs 
home has recently died, and her income is now o 
10s. per week from letting room. PLEASE HELP, 
(Case 126).—Appeal S. DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKs’ Alp 
ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 





—<aae 





BOOKS WANTED 


| ~GEB LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE HISTORIES, 
4 Recent Reterence woras. and REV W COPIE S$. 


J. CLARKE HALL, LTD.. 146 Fleet St. EF AC. (Cen, 4116) 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 
) EADY CASH WAITING.—I euve the HIGHEST 
\ PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES. . J. GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) 


— = 


FOR SALE 


( YOTTAGE SUITABLE for CONVERSION near near 
/ small village, immune from development on 
edge of Berkshire downs. 5§ bed, 3 reception. Water, 
electricity, &c., installed. 4-acregarden. South aspect, 
Station and river 3 miles. Golf course 1 mile. London 
9 miles. 

FREEHOLD £995 or near offer. 

Write Box M 22, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C1 7 








FOR THE TABLE 


Ik MPIRE COFFEE- -3 lbs. finest Kenya Coffee, Cotes 
4 fresinly roasted, berry or ground, for $s. 6d., 
paid in United Kingdom. —Write RALPH RICHARDSON, © 
Cof Loffee Planter, Cc Loffee Depot, Ware, Herts 











GROUP ACCOMMODATION 


) USTON MANOR, Hunton (Phone: 85174), neat 
» Maidstone, Kent, for small conferences, schools, 7 
parties, holidays, etc. Moderate week-end terms, | 
Enquiries invited. : 








HOLIDAYS 
W OULD you u be rid of rheumatism and the effects effect 
of worry and work—HARROGATE takes 
* The Cure” in its stride and links Health with Ha 4 
ness. To get there it’s quicker by Rail.—Write to P. 
WILSHERE, Information Bureau, Harrogate, for free 
copy of Official Guide. 


WHERE TO STAY 
I APPY days in the country in charming rest home. 7 
Beautiful surroundings. Distant view of sea > 
Exceiient food. H. &c. most rooms. No nursing, but 
medical instructions observed. Prices from £2 §8.— @ 
Apply Matron, The Fi irs, Crowhurst, Sussex. Ke 





HOTELS AND BOARDING hor ; 


| ) ELGRAVE CLUB LTD.(96 Belgrave Road,S.W.th | 
) Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 3§8 s 
week is with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns weekly.— Vict. 334% — 


|: . DINBURGH—THE ALISON HOTEL—Melville 7 
Edinburgh. Tel.3129§ 2 


4Crescent. Tgms.** Melcrest” 
Seo . ae 
] OVE.—NEW IMPERIAL HOTEL, First Av. 
Overlooking sea. Lift. Diets arranged. Vite ~ 
Sun Lounge. 3h- -4' gns. Special residential terms. _ 
YEFRE SH YOURSEL LVES in English C ountry. 





Ask for descriptive List ( (3d. post yet of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PE OPL E’S REF RESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P.R.H.A., Lip., St. GEoRGE’s House, 193 REGENT | _ 
STREET, W.1 a 


‘ALTDEAN, Brighton, GLENDOWER, first-class 
b guest house. ‘Tel. : Rottingdean 9552. 


‘OUTHSEA.—SOLENT HOTEL (unlic.), South 
n Parade, facing sea, haope vey 3 views ships, night 
porter, good food speciality, from 2' guineas, booklet. 


wary ICK CLUBLTD..,21 St. George’s Sq.,S.Wi 
—Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s. 

or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 358. ©” 

2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289 


MISCELLANEOUS 


y LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES. Safe, “simple 
| ) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists; 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers: HOWARTHS — 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. T’ns 1/6,2/6,4/ 6 post frees ; 


] ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit — 
Stockings and Wader socks. Tweed patterns free (~ 
on request.—MANaGeR, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State,” 
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